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AFGHANISTAN, 


ENERAL ROBERTS has accomplished with skilfal 
rapidity the task of occupying Cabul. Even the papers 
which tothe last moment depreciated his conduct of the cam- 
paign, apparently in revenge for his former differences with 
their Correspondents, have been at last compelled to recog- 
nize his merits. The political arrangements which must 
be made by the Government of India have probably been 
considered beforehand. In some form or other it will be 
difficult to escape from the risk and responsibility of 
governing Afghanistan. It may perhaps be possible and 
convenient to assert the nominal authority of the AMEER; 
but Yaxoos Kuan cannot, at least for the present, be 
safely trusted with the exercise of independent power. It is 
not known how far he was privy to the combinations of the 
troops which undertook the defence of Cabul, or whether he 
communicated to General Roserts information which he 
may have received from his messengers. The report that he 
attempted to delay the advance while he returned in per- 
son to the capital has not been confirmed. The chiefs of 
the mutineers would probably have detained him, as a 
prisoner, as an ostensible leader, or as a hostage. As far 
as a consistent narrative can be collected from confused or 
conflicting accounts, it appears that the Ameer, though he 
had some regiments at his disposal, made no serious effort 
to protect the English Resident. It remains doubtful 
whether his slackness was to be attributed to perfidy or 
to cowardice. If he can be plausibly acquitted of active 
participation in the outrage, it may probably be expedient 
to retain the opportunity of using his name. No other 
member of the reigning family has any claim to the good 
offices of the Indian Government, or, which is more im- 
portant, any hold on the people. It is not wholly impos- 
sible that, if Yaxoos is temporarily employed and pro- 
tected, he may recover something of the vigour which he 
ssessed in his youth. The ablest members of the 
ARUCKZYR dynasty have always recognized the advan- 
tages of an English alliance. There are many Indian pre- 
cedents for dealing with princes in various degrees of de- 
pendence ; nor are the Afghans the only turbulent race 
which it has been found and practicable to keep 
in order. The Sikhs, who to the date of the conquest of 
the Punjab were far more formidable enemies than the 
Afghans, have since contributed largely to the defence of 
the Empire. It has been often remarked that in the ranks 
of the Indian army there are many Afghans who are not 
less faithful or more undisciplined than their comrades. 
The Government at home must submit to the criti- 
cism of opponents who tauni them with their failure 
to constitute a friendly independent State in Afghan- 
istan. It can only be replied that the object which 
had beer pursued by successive Secretaries of State 
and Viceroys proved to be unattainable. Suere Att 
had for some years ceased to be friendly, and from 
the time when he received the Russian Mission he could 
no longer be considered independent. His alienation of 
feeling was only resented by an intermission of amicable 
intercourse. His preference of Russian protection almost 
necessarily led to war. The controversy may be his- 
torically interesting, but for party purposes it has become 
obsolete. There is no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of the war which is perhaps now happily 
terminated. The old story of masterly inactivity and of 
vexatious interference is scarcely likely to affect the results 


of the general election. When a policy has failed, it 
becomes necessary to devise an alternative, and it will 
not be easy to reconcile any arrangement which may 
be made with Afghan independence. The Indian Govern- 
ment has already asserted by the Treaty of Gundamuk 
the right of controlling the foreign policy of the AmzEr. 
It will now be scarcely possible to escape from the 
duty of maintaining internal order. At a distance the 
task appears difficult; but, it will devolve on officers of 
great experience and tried ability in border warfare and 
diplomacy. Predatory tribes must be gradually subdued 
and conciliated; and perhaps the troops which are or- 
ganized in imitation of regular armies may prove to be 
susceptible to the advantages of discipline and regular 
pay. There is no reason to suppose that patriotism exists 
in Afghanistan, except in the form of secular and religious 
dislike of foreigners. The inhabitants of the Khanates of 
Central Asia were as unfriendly to the Russians as the 
Afghans to the English; but their opposition has been 
easily suppressed, and their territories have for some time 
past become Russian provinces. The attack on the 
English camp at Ali Kheyl proves that Afghanistan is not 
yet subdued. 

The most important task which still remains to be ac- 
complished is the establishment of a dependent or friendly 
Government at Herat. An entire generation has elapsed 
since the Persians last attempted to assert their claims to 
the possession of the city. It was afterwards included in 
the dominions of Dost Monamep, and, having submitted'to 
more than one Afghan competitor for supreme power, Herat 
remained in the peaceable possession of SHERE ALI. Since 
his death one of his sons has held the city, as far as is 
at present known, in the name of Yakoos Kuan. In the 
first days of August, simultaneously with the insurrection 
at Cabul, an outbreak or mutiny of the garrison resulted 
in the death of some of the principal functionaries ; but it 
is uncertain whether AyuB promoted the disturbance in - 
his own interest. Some of the insurgent regiments pro- 
ceeded to Cabul and took an active part in the attack 
on the Residency. They have since shared the defeat 
of the other troops which attempted to defend Cabul, 
and perhaps by this time they may have returned to 
Herat. The place is by art and nature stronger than 
Cabul, and it is also further from the base of operations in 
India; but there would be great danger in allowing it to 

into unfriendly hands. The Russian expedition to 
Merv, though it is supposed to have encountered a check, 
will be prosecuted or repeated until it succeeds. The 
Turcomans, though they may inflict loss on an invader, 
are incapable of offering permanent resistance to a regular 
na It is because the possession of Merv opens the road 
to Herat that English politicians and soldiers have long 
attached importance to designs which they have, with good 
reason, as present circumstances prove, attributed to 
Russia. The Duke of Arcyit, for once exchanging in- 
vective for an attempt at ridicule, gave the facetious name 
of “‘ mervousness’’ to the feeling of anxiety which is pro- 
voked by hostile demonstrations against Merv and Herat. 
His disbelief of the alleged sone is apparently not 
shared by the organs of the Russian Government. Day after 
day semi-official papers are filled with arguments to prove 
the expediency of a Russian occupation of Herat; and 
mysterious rumours are circulated of overtures made to 
England for a division of territory or influenzse in Afghan- 
istan. One candid writer asserts that a more active policy 
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in Central Asia would have deterred England from pre- 
suming to interfere with the provisions of the Treaty of 
San Stefano. 

Any pretensions of the kind ought to be summarily re- 
jected, even if the alternative were an immediate rupture. 
There would be more danger in yacillation than in reso- 
lute refusal to concede or to treat. There could be no 
difficulty in giving ample assurances to Russia of absten- 
tion from interference in Asiatic affairs beyond the northera 


boundary of Afghanistan. Russia has, in fact, no fear for her 


own provinces ; while the rontes by which India might he 
invaded are constantly discussed in Rassian journals. All 
strategists are agreed in the opinion that the acquisition 


| 


of Herat would offer facilities for such an enterprise. ‘Chere | , , 
' when in office, control the extreme section of their party, 


is for the present no danger of war, because in Lurope 
Russia has no point of contact with England, nor wonld 
any other Power willingly permit a disturbance of the 
general peace. In Asia, although the military resources 
of Russia are but imperfectly understood, there is no 
reason to suppose that any force could be collected which 
could not easily be outnumbered. With no enemy but 
nomad tribes, the Russian generals have been unable 
during the present season to reach Merv, probably rather 
in consequence of physical impediments than through the 
resistance offered by the enemy. ‘The only movement 
to be feared in case of war would be a sudden march 
upon Herat, perhaps undertaken in concert with a chief- 
tain in possession of the city. No time ought to be 
lost in making such an operation impossible, for 
it might be diflicult to take a strong place occupied by 
a Rassiagn garrison. The only security for the con- 
tinuance of peace with a restless rival is to remove facili- 
ties of aggression. Europe is safe from Russian invasion 
because the Austrian and German armies are strong 
enough to protect their frontiers. Russian writers on 
Asiatic polities profit by the general ignorance which 
prevails as to the comparative strength in those regions 
of Russia and of England. Their menaces must be 
especially unwelcome to the leaders of the English Oppo- 
sition, who have good reason to know that the national 
feeling would not tolerate acquiescence in the unjust 
demands of an ambitious and turbulent Power. It is 
easy to misrepresent the reasons and character of an 
Afghan war. A quarrel forced on England by Russia 
would be universally understood. 


MODERATE LIBERALS. 


A be: England every one gets remembered in turn, and at 
last moderate Liberals have become a passing subject 
of public attention. They are a modest and unassuming 
set of persons, but their existence has been recognized, 
and it has seemed worth while to diseuss what are their 
duties in the present crisis, or what is the natural and 
per course for them to take at the next election. 
oderate Liberals used to be called Whigs; but no one 
now presumes to call himself a Whig unless he is a great 
nobleman, or a member of a limited number of families, or 
writes in the Edinburgh Review. Lord Hartincron might 
clearly ¢all himself a Whig if he thought proper; but, as 
he is the leader of the whole Liberal party, he might 
seem to be giving himself airs, and retiring behind 
a wall of exclusiveness, if he adopted a political 
title to which ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
his followers could not pretend to aspire. He, too, 
is a moderate Liberal, and leads his party because he is 
both a Liberal and moderate. It seems rather a trivial 
remark, but it is the special characteristic of moderate 
Liberals that they are at once moderate and Liberals. If 
a man has no special political opinions, and rather enjoys 
voting for parties turn and turn about, he may be 
enlightened and impartial, and have a hundred other poli- 
tieal virtues, but he is not a Liberal, though he may be 
moderate. If he sits at the feet of Mr. CoamBer.atn, he 
isa Liberal, but is not moderate. These are very small 
truths, but when the moderate Liberal is discussed, it 
must be understood that the real point of discussion is not 
whether a waverer should become a moderate Liberal, but 
whether good reasons exist why a moderate Liberal 
should change sides at the next election, and turn him- 
self into a moderate Conservative. A moderate Liberal 
may very fairly argue that he does not see any good 
reason why he should do anything of the kind. A poli- 
tician may be quite.consistent who says that he will try to 


do justice to members of the existing Ministry, recog- 
nize their good qualities, and resist so far as he can unjust 
attacks on them, and yet at the same time says that he 
would like to sce another set of men take their place. 
Because a man can hold political opinions without bitter- 
ness, it does not follow that he is to have no political opinions 
at all. Lew would deny this; but then itis said that there 
are now special reasons why a moderate Liberal should 
cease to belong to. his party. The most prominent of these 
reasons are that to give power to the Liberal party would 
now be to give power to the extreme section of the 
party ; that the foreign policy of the party is so mean, 
short-sighted, and unpatriotic, that all good men ought to 
eschew it ; and that moderate Liberals, even if they could, 


would have nothing to propose, and would drag on a 
useless and miserable existence. 

There never was a time or country when or where it 
was not continually and confidently said that the strength 
of the party which, according to different circumstances 
and tastes, is called progressive, democratic, or revolu- 
tionary, must be in its tail rather thaninits head. Some- 
times this has proved to be true, aud sometimes false. 
In Ireland just now it seems to be true; but in 
England it las never perhaps been shown to be true 
in the fullest sense since the days of CromwELL 
aud his Ironsides. Liberal leaders in England have 
not, as a rule, been at the mercy of their extreme 
supporters. Many measures, such as Free-trade, the 
Ballot, and the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
were first opposed by the leaders of the party and then 
adopted by them; but they were not adopted until 
discussion or the turn of events had satisfied the 
leaders of the party that those whom they had 
opposed were, after all, in the right. There is 
no imaginable reason why a moderate Liberal should 
leave his party simply because he cannot be sure that 
some day he will not see things that are recommended 
to him in a more favourable light than that in which he 
now views them, or will not acknowledge that the 
country has become ripe for changes which he thinks now 
premature. Why should a moderate Liberal be more 
timid than a moderate Conservative ? It is not one party 
alone that has its extreme section. There are Conserva- 
tives who protest that it is the mission of Englishmen to 
go roaming about the earth seeking whom they may de- 
vour, and plenty of others who own that they themselves 
think that a return to Protection would be an excellent 
thing. A moderate Conservative pays little heed to these 
advanced persons, trusts his leaders, and is confident that 
the Ministry will keep aloof from random adventures, 
and will stick firmly to Free-trade. The moderate Liberal 
may in his turn be tolerably sure that his leaders will not 
purchase peace at any price, will not abolish property, 
and will not even release the unfortunate nobleman at 
Dartmoor. . 

In foreign policy moderate men of both parties are agreed 
on essential points, but are divided on points which are of 
minor but still of considerable importance. They are 
agreed on the point which happens to be for the mo- 
ment the most prominent of all points, that the 
aggression and ambition of Russia are to be reso- 
lutely and persistently opposed. They at the same 
time differ as to some minor points. They differ some- 
what in their estimate of the extent and immediateness 
of danger from Russia, and they differ still more as to the 
best means of opposing Russia. This difference is purely 
one as to expediency and as to the choice of means. 
The moderate Liberal thinks that it is unwise to force 
the country into positions where England is compara- 
tively weak and Russia is comparatively strong ; that, for 
example, it is not good policy to let Russia hold the 
fortresses of Armenia and then to guarantee every inch of 
a wild and remote country up to the edge of the fortresses. 
The moderate Conservative thinks that audacity is the 
best policy with a Power like Russia, and that the secret 
of keeping Russia quiet is to frighten her. Then, again, 
the moderate Liberal is of opinion that itis idle to think 
of permanently keeping back Russia by a system of 
propping up such a rotten Government as that of 
Turkey ; that the notion of Turks of the official class re- 
forming themselves is a mere dream; and that it is 
humiliating and futile to have the English Ambassador 
continually begging a Sultan who lives the life of a 
wounded rabbit in a hole, and a set of obstinate, intriguing, 
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or corrupt satellites, to make on paper some tiny plausible that statesmen have on the whole done their best than 


change in their conduct of affairs. The moderate Con- 
servative says that, as we wish to keep Russia out of terri- 
tory which the Turks hold, the best thing we can do is to 
try to influence the people in possession, and even to take 
for granted that they are going to do what they ought to 
do. The opinion of his opponent may be the better and 
sounder opinion; but it seems hard on the moderate 
Liberal to be sternly called on to abandon his opinion be- 
cause it is mean, abject, and unpatriotic. 

The moderate Liberal knows that he cannot expect the 
past to be undone, or an abrupt departure made from the 
policy of the present Government. Just asa moderate Con- 
servative knew when his party came into office that the 
Trish Church could not be re-established, nor purchase in 
the army brought to life again, so the moderate Liberal, if 
he has a grain of sense, is aware that a Liberal Ministry, if 
it came into power, must labour to see the Treaty of 
Berlin carried out, must retain Cyprus, must work the 
Egyptian protectorate, and must keep as much of Afghan- 
istan as the present Government thinks proper to annex. 
But he hopes, as the Conservative hoped in his day, that 
there will be for a time an abstinence from going further 
in a direction he dislikes; and that, so far as any change 
in the manner of doing what must be done is fairly and 
honourably open to choice, the style and spirit of 
the action taken will be slightly different. In regard 
to domestic affairs, the moderate Liberal, without 
having perhaps any distinct measure which he feels 
he could draft offhand and advocate with over- 
powering arguments, may be permitted, without being 
goaded to forsake his party, to have a general persuasion 
that after six years of legislative inactivity there must be 
some useful measures which a Government ready to risk 
something, and a Parliament ready to do something more 
than dawdle and quarrel, could hit upon and carry. Par- 
liament has had a long holiday, with, it must be owned, 
the full consent and approbation of its masters and tutors ; 
but there is a presumption that, for Parliaments as 
well as for boys, periods of repose may profitably be re- 
strained within decent and convenient limits. It 
may be said that this is nota fair way of putting what 
has taken place, and a moderate Conservative would be 
inclined to dwell more on the obstruction the Government 
has encountered than on its absence of enterprise and 
endeavour in the sphere of legislation. But it has been 
asked from the outset, not whether a moderate Conserva- 
tive has not much to urge in defence of his leaders, but 
whether a moderate Liberal. may not naturally and pro- 
perly continue to cling to his party; and there does not 
appear to be anything unfair or unreasonable in such a 
person saying that, in his opinion, the nation has got,very 
little in the way of useful legislation from the present 
Ministry, and that he hopes it will get more from the next. 


MR. CROSS IN LANCASHIRE. 
M® CROSS reminded his constituents at Leigh that 
t 


hey first returned him to Parliament only eleven 
years ago. He was then only locally known; he is neither 


a brilliant speaker nor a showy politician; and yet he has 
sat for six Sessions in the Cabinet, and he is known as 


rhaps the most useful member of his party. None of 

is colleagues are more ready and successful in criticism 
of opponents, and scarcely any of them present so few 
vulnerable points. Though Mr. Cross has heartily con- 
curred in all the measures of the Government, he is not 
primarily responsible for alleged diplomatic miscarriages 
or for doubtful achievements. In vindicating Ministerial 
policy he seems almost to essume the impartiality of 
an i dent witness; and at least he may claim the 
credit of being one of the most prudent of advocates. At 
Leigh he made a professedly party speech, in answer to a 
party speech delivered in Lancashire a few days before. 
At Clitheroe he adhered still more scrupulously to safe 
commonplace, except that he cheered his supporters by 
a prophecy of success at the election. If Mr. Cross 
is inferior in rhetorical finish and in epigrammatic 
facility to Sir W. Harcourt, he is perhaps to ordinary 
Englishmen not less persuasive. Ridicule and invective 
both to the satirical faculty and to sympathy in 


| dislike; but they commonly arouse a tacit suspicion that 


they:are not altogether just. In this respect defence has 
the advantage of attack, imasmuch as it is more credible 


that for a series of years they have to their own disadvan- 
tage incessantly oscillated between blunder and crime. It 
was evident to all intelligent readers of his speech that Sir 
W. Harcourr indulged at Liverpool in an intellectual 
exercitation rather than in an expression of profound 
conviction. He amused himself by a caricature of the 
proceedings of the Government, without thinking it 
necessary to account for the perversity which he affected 
to discern in all their actions. His version of the history 
of six years was more humorous because it was more ex- 
travagant, when it was remembered that a great majority 
in Parliament, as well as a large and respectable section 
of the community, had deliberately and consistently con- 
curred in all the misdeeds which were enumerated with 
assumed gravity of indignation. As Mr. Cross reminded 
the meeting at Clitheroe, the ordinary Ministerial majority 
was almost doubled when divisions were taken on foreign 
affairs. Sir W. Harcourt is not the dupe of his own 
excited feclings, though, like his former leader, he repre- 
sented the Government as the author of all the troubles 
which have arisen in the East. 

Mr. Cross showed considerable skill in grouping the 
various accusations which have lately been brought against 
the Government by several leaders of the Opposition. Mr. 
Gtapstoxe had, as might have been expected, been the most 
violent and unreasonable of all assailants. In one of his 
pamphlets he enumerated twenty or thirty urgent measures 
of legislation which had, as he complained, been neglected ; 
while Lord Bzaconsrieip, for his own private ends, wan- 
tonly originated a number of difficulties in foreign policy 
which might otherwise never have occurred. Lord Har- 
TINGTON himself enunciated, in more moderate language, a 
similar proposition when he said that the present Ministers 
began with unostentatious reforms, which they abandoned 
for external enterprises when they found that they were im- 
pairing their popularity. Mr.Goscurn himself, perhaps the 
most sagacious and most reasonable member of the Liberal 
party, actually, in his speech at Ripon, took credit to him- 
self and his colleagues for having expended and destroyed 
a large and devoted majority by the disinterested intro-. 
duction of a series of more and more obnoxious measures. 
No odder criticism on constitutional government has at 
any time been propounded. According to Mr. Goscuey, 
Parliamentary majorities are necessagily alienated by wise 
legislation, while their fidelity is ensured by a Ministry 
which carefully abstains from consulting the public wel- 
fare. The illustration of his theory which Mr. Goscnen 
derived from recent experience was singularly inappro- 
priate. Mr. Grapstone came into power in 1868 on a 
wave of excitement produced by promises of sweeping 
changes, which were afterwards in a large measure 
redeemed. Only a year before a considerable number of 
the Liberal party had taunted him as a leader who would 
not lead a party which again declined to follow. Mr. 
GLADSTONE at once responded to the challenge by pro- 
posing the celebrated resolutions on the Irish Chureh 
which resulted in disestablishment. Mr. Cross had no 
difficulty in showing that his Government had never 
discontinued any course of legislation, and that it had 
never lost its majority in the House of Commons. The 
charge of intentional disturbance of the tranquillity of 
Europe was still more unfounded. 

It is not sufficiently remembered that the aggressive 
league of the three Emperors was formed before either 
party in England apprehended an outbreak of the 
Eastern difficulty. In return for an assurance of support 
or neutrality in the contingency of war with France, 
Prince Bismarck agreed to acquiesce in the conquest of 
certain Turkish provinces’ by Russia and Austria. It 
was in promotion of this scheme that both Powers 
stimulated the insurrection in Bosnia, long before the 
Bulgarian insurrection, which also originated abroad, 
had provoked the notorious massacres. The wholly un- 
provoked uttack of Montenegro and Servia on Turkey 
was another episode in the scheme which is absurdly 
attributed to Lord Beaconsrietp. The Emperor of Russia, 
who had already concentrated a great army on the 
frontier of Turkey, would probably have effected the long- 
planned invasion even if Mr. Giapstone had not forced 
his hand by the Bulgarian agitation. Mr. Cross reminded 
his hearers that the English Government first separated 
from the other Powers when the Berlin Memorandum 
was framed by the conspirators against the peace of 
Europe. He might have added that the Foreign 
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Secretary was then Lord Dersy, who has lately been | 
proposed by Sir Witrrip Lawson as the fittest occupant | 
of the same office in a future Liberal Government. | 
Sir W. Harcovrr in his antithetic manner declared | 
that the Ministers ought to have chosen between | 
maintenance of the old national policy and cordial | 
concurrence with Russia in the rearrangement of the 
Turkish dominions. It would not have suited his pur- 
pose to remember that the main objects of Russia were 
the recovery of Bessarabia and the acquisition of Batoum. 
Mr. Giapsrone himself would perhaps have shrunk from 
complicity in the extension of Russian power over the 
mouth of the Danube and the eastern shores of the Blick 
Sea. As it happened, the Government neither defended 
Turkey against invasion nor took part against an 
ancient ally. The complaint that Lord Beaconsrietp 
and his colleagues have promoted the interests of Russia 
is a novel invention of their adversaries. 

Mr. Cross professed his readiness to refer the issue 
raised between himself and Sir W. Harcourt to a figura- 
tive arbitration before the intelligent part of the com- 
munity, or even before Europe and Russia herself. As either 
party would arrogate to itself the exclusive possession of 
sound judgment and common sense, it might not be easy 
to constitute a domestic tribunal; but it is certain that 
the Russians are profoundly irritated by the pretended 
good offices of their supposed friends, and Continental 
critics have, without exception, held that the English 
Government has been superior to former Ministries in 
energy and patriotism. Mr. Cross exhibited unexpected 
simplicity in his expression of surprise at Sir W. Harcourt’s 
use of the Cabul disaster for the purpose of assailing the 
English and Indian Governments. What, it may be asked, is 
the use of public misfortunes except to provide an Opposition 
with grounds of attack on the Government? The rapid 
and successful advance on Cabul will probably have been 
the most effective answer to charges which were not de- 
void of plausibility. Several Liberal speakers have pro- 
phesied after the event the inevitable murder of the 
members of the English Mission, though it is not known 


‘that they apprehended a similar risk in the case of. the 


Russian Envoy. Some of them were imprudent enough 
to deal with the future as well as with the past ; but they 
failed to announce the defeat of the mutinous regiments in 
front of Cabul and the subsequent occupation of the Bala 
Hissar. Mr. Cross judiciously avoided the discussion in 
detail of the policy and prospects of the Indian Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. On other points he provided his 
friends and constituents with an excellent brief for use 
during the approaching election. 


ITALY. 


ENERAL MEZZOCAPO, who some little time since 
was Minister of War in the first Depretis Govern- 
ment, has just published an elaborate statement of what 
he considers to be the true aim of Italian policy. What 
is to be done? he asks; and, like a general and an ex- 
Minister of War, he answers that the only thing to be done 
is to spend more money on the army. The nation, he 
thinks, cannot be happy unless it respects itself; it cannot 
respect itself unless it feels itself and is known to others 
to be strong ; and it cannot be strong unless it is armed to 
the teeth. In his conception of what Italy should aim at, 
General Mezzocaro soars far above objects at once so 
trivial and so unattainable as those which dazzled the 
vision of the party that not long ago raised the cry of 
Italia Irredenta. He does not trouble himself about the 
acquisition of a few strips of territory where there is 
found an Italian or Italian-speaking population. He 
takes his stand on the fact that Italy is now 
nominally one of the Great Powers, and yet scarcely 
ventures to believe herself to be a Great Power, and 
has not unfrequently to bear the discovery that the con- 
sideration paid to her as a Great Power is more nominal 
than real. If Italy were but stronger, and had a larger 
and better army, her voice would carry more weight, her 
possible enemies would be more afraid of her, and those who 
sought her alliance would court her more eagerly. The 
Italians also, finding themselves more highly esteemed by 
others, would rise in their own estimation; there would 
be more public spirit in the nation, more energy and more 
success. They might have to bear a greater burden of 


taxation; but a nation that is full of national life not 


only bears taxes more cheerfully, but is so ready to put 
forth its strength in every direction that it can really 
bear them more easily. In secking to establish his 
main proposition—that Italy should spend more on 
her army—General Mezzocaro uses many bad arguments, 
and some of them are so bad that the reader is 
tempted to overlook what he really has to say. For 
example, he suggests that one proof of the slight 
consideration in which Italy is held may be found in the 
perfidious way in which France is diverting traffic from 
the Cenis Tunnel and sending it to Marseilles ; another in 
the reluctance of France to accord Italy sufficiently 
favourable terms in a treaty of commerce; and a third in 
the refusal of Egypt to place itself’ under the protectorate 
of Italy as well as under that of England and France. It is 
easy to reply that traffic goes to Marseilles because it pays 
better to take it to Marseilles; that France only thinks, as 
Italy thinks, what tariff will suit her best, and that, if Italy 
is excluded from the Egyptian protectorate, she has three 
other Great Powers to keep her company in her exclusion. 
When, again, General Mrzzocaro appeals to the policy of 
Cavour, and says that Cavour was always calling on Italy 
to arm and to be strong, he must expect to hear in reply 
that the policy of Cavour was the policy of a statesman 
who was engaged in making Italy, and that, now that 
Italy is made, different circumstances suggest a different 
olicy. 
At the bottom of the Grnrrat’s reasoning there is, how- 
ever, something which, if not quite true, is not altogether 
removed from the truth. Italy is rather a small Power to 
be treated as a Great Power, and is not so much con- 
sidered as other Powers which are more formidable. 
When there is a prospect of a European disturbance, or 
an occasion fora European settlement, men think much 
less of what Italy will do and say than of what England 
or Germany or Russia will do and say. There is a tacit 


assumption that Italy had better keep quiet for her own, 


sake. France is at present under the strongest in- 
ducements to abstain from anything like a _ policy 
of action; and yet, although this is well known, no 
one would think for a moment of disputing the state- 
ment that it was of much greater importance that France 
should have come forward as the champion of Greece 
than that Italy should have assumed the same position. 
No one, in fact, would have cared very much about the 
Greek frontier if it had been Signor Corti and not M. 
Wapptneton who had invented it. Italy, too, gets now 
and then positive snubs. It is not merely that she is 
not noticed; but her pretensions when she puts them 
forward are treated with very little respect. With regard 
to Egypt, for example, she is not really in the same position 
as Germany. She did not, as Germany did, acquiesce in 
the exclusive protectorate of England and France. She 
tried to get her share in it on the plausible grounds that she 
was not onlya Mediterranean Power, but the Mediterranean 
Power nearest to Egypt; that hers was a recognized lan- 
guage in the Egyptian tribunals, which English is 
not; and that there are more Italians in Egypt than 
foreigners of any other single nationality. If Italy had been 
really the equal of France and England, her claim, which 
in itself was not at all unreasonable, would not have been 
disregarded. Lord Satispury, indeed, was most civil, and 
listened most courteously to the representations of the 
Italian Minister. But then there was M. WappixeTon on 
the other side of the Channel to play the part of JorxKns, 
and he said No! in the most decided manner. It is im- 
possible to believe that, if Prince Bismarck had been 
the applicant, he would have had the same abrupt nega- 
tive given him. M. Wappincron probably thought that it 
would be a great nuisance to have to work with a third 
protecting Power, and he also probably thought that it 
made extremely little difference whether Italy was affronted 
or not. Lastly, it may perhaps be acknowledged that 
a considerable amount of impatience is now caused in Italy 
by the taxation which has to be endured in order that 
national bankruptcy may be avoided; and that Italy feels 
somewhat like a man who has made a great display in his 
youth, who has to pay for it when he has settled down, 
and who finds the sober portion of life rather wearisome. 
If the nation could be once more screwed up to the point 
of enthusiasm and excitement, and could be persuaded 
that it was on the eve of doing something great, it might 
bear its burdens with a lighter heart. It would be risking 
its fature even more seriously than it is risked now; but 
it would have for the time the light-heartedness which a 
sense of enterprise imparts. 
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Quid faciendum? therefore—as, in order to give it an 
impressive title, General Mezzocapo calls the pamphlet— 
may deserve to be treated with more respect than the weak- 
ness of some of the subsidiary reasoning would suggest. 
But the pamphlet is written by an Italian, and for 
Italians; and, if a sensible Italian asks how much 
he has to learn from it, we cannot be sure that it 
would produce much alteration in his general views about 
Italy. The Italians spend already a large sum on their 
army and navy, and the sum they spend increases year 
by year. The military expenditure is now at least a mil- 
lion sterling a year more than it was three years ago. 
Proposals like that of General Mezzocaro must at last be 
brought into the shape of figures. When the GENERAL says 
that more money must be spent on the army, his country- 
men, who have got to find the money, will naturally ask 
how much more he would like to see spent. If he asks 
for a comparatively small sum, such as Italy could per- 
haps manage to find without enormous inconvenience, 
he might be wrong or right, but he would secure none 
of the happy consequences which in his opinion a pro- 
fuse <eganties would produce. He cannot mean that, 
Italy is going to strike terror into the hearts of reighbour- 
ing nations and to make her half-hearted friends come 
and beg for her alliance by simply spending a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds more a year on her army. But 
let us suppose that Italy took General Mezzocapo’s ad- 
vice seriously to heart, and spent from two to three mil- 
lions a year more. The money could only be found by 
borrowing or by new taxation. If it was found in either 
way, would the consideration paid to Italy by her neigh- 
bours be greater or less? It may be reasonably argued 
that it would be less, for neither the borrowing nor 
the new taxation could go on for long. New loans could 
not be continually made without the national credit being 
irreparably shaken; and as Italians can scarcely bear 
the existing taxation, they would not bear new taxes 
unless within a given period they were to get something 
in the shape of territory or glory for their money. It 
would therefore be assumed that before very long Italy 
must disturb the peace of Europe; and nothing would be 
more fatal to the position of Italy in Europe than a 
general conviction that the weakest of the Great Powers 
was the one most certain to break the peace. Italy, in 
short, cannot until after many years of steady growth get 
herself treated as a perfect equal of the other Great 
Powers, for the simple reason that she is not altogether 
their equal ; and she will more surely and rapidly attain 
the proud position of which her patriots dream if she 
nurses her strength now than if she exhausts it. 


FOREIGN WORKMEN. 


— can be no doubt that there are many sym- 
ptoms of reviving trade in England. What is especi- 
ally noticeable is that the revival is not in one or two 
directions, but in very many. Animation has begun to 
take the place of lassitude or stagnation. It is, indeed, 
too early to speak with confidence of the future. The pre- 
sent revival may be only a momentary flash, which may 
die away almost as soon asit has begun. The harvest has 
been very bad, and we cannot get over a bad harvest all 
at once. Even at the best there will be much suffering 
among the poor in the coming winter, and there are items 
to be placed on the adverse side when we try to make ont 
the balance-sheet of our prospects. In the first place, 
there is the wide group of facts summed up in the general 
term of agricultural distress. This distress has been to some 
extent exaggerated, for there are large agricultural districts 
in England where there is nothing that can be called dis- 
tress ; and the rise both in American wages and in freights 
must tend to limit competition. Still landowners and 
farmers are, on the whole, suffering, and will suffer. Then 
there is the extraordinary leap in prices which has been 
recently noticeable on the Stock Exchange. This bound 
in prices is probably not warranted on any grounds; but 
it is altogether unjustifiable except on the assumption that 
the present cheapness of money is to continue. Money is 
a drug, and it is a drug because capitalists cannot employ 
it intrade. When it can be employed in trade, it will be- 
come dearer. Those, therefore, who invest at very high 
prices must be of opinion that trade is not going to revive; 


_ and not only are they entitled to their opinion, but their 
_ opinion is entitled to consideration, and even to be regarded 


as a guide of some importance, if it could be said to be 
clearer than it is that the rise on the Stock Exchange 
is the result of anything but speculation on the part of 
persons who are not investors at all. But we will assume 
that those are right who say that not only is trade reviv- 
ing but the revival is likely to continue, because it is 
at once general and sound, the time having come when 
the incubus of over-production has been at last removed. 
We may then ask what are the permanent conditions 
under which a reviving trade will find itself placed ? 
Every one knows thai there is in England an enormous 
accumulation of capital, and that the mercantile marine of 
the world may be said, with little exaggeration, to be 
English. So far we enter on increased competition—and 
reviving trade must mean increased competition— with 
indisputable advantages. But in every sphere of human 
action we at last come to the men who act. Production 
requires more than money and materials—it requires pro- 
ducers ; and scarcely any element in our calculations as to 
the course of trade is so important as the relative value 
of English and foreign workmen. What is the foreign 
workman really like, and what is he really worth ? 


Mr. Brassgy, the member for Hastings, has recently 
endeavoured to answer this question in a volume entitled 
Foreign Work and English Wages, and he has spared no 
pains to make his answer as accurate and complete as pos- 
sible. In his preface Mr. Brassey intimates a wish to 
retire from Parliamentary life in order to devote himself 
more assiduously to the compilation of statistics. Those 
who have read his book, and have recognized the zeal and 
tact which he brings to the task of gaining and imparting 
information, may be permitted to hope that he will change 
his mind. For he does not occupy himself with original 
speculations or personal investigations, with which the 
busy habits of a Parliamentary politician might be thought 
incompatible, but collects precisely the kind of informa- 
tion which it is desirable a member of Parliament should 
possess if he wishes to gain a hearing on large mer- 
cantile questions. The foreign workman has long been 
a favourite subject of Mr. Brassey’s study, and substan- 
tially he may be said to enforce the same conclusion at 
which he arrived in a previous work. He now corroborates 
by various authorities the opinion to which he was then 
guided by the experience of his father. This opinion may 
be expressed briefly by saying that, if the English work- 
man receives more than other workmen, he is worth more. 
Mr. Brassey quotes from M. Taine a statement which 
would perhaps be more convincing if it were not quite so 
epigrammatic, to the effect that the French factory hand 
works perfectly during the first hour, less efficiently dur- 
ing the second, still less during the third, and so goes 
on diminishing in efficiency, until in the last hour he 
does little good at all. Then there is a German manu- 
facturer who employs about a score of English mechanics 
along with three or four score North Germans, and 
whose sad experience has convinced him that a single 
Englishman is worth two Germans, because he can use 
his head as well as his hands, and, if anything goes 
wrong, sets himself quietly to work and repairs the mis- 
chief. Germans, indeed, seem, even in the opinion of the 
great Bismarck, to come very low in the scale of effi- 
ciency. Any one, the Prince said, who took the trouble 
to use his eyes in Berlin, could see that a French builder 
executed in a day more and better work than a German, 
the result being that German work cannot compete in the 
world’s markets with the French. Then, again, the 
average output of coals in the year is 185 tons by the 
Belgian miner, and 272 by the English miner. The pro- 
portion of spindles to persons employed in cotton factories 
is 74 in the United Kingdom, while it is only 37 in Prussia. 
and 14 in France. The produce of 60 hours in an English 
cotton factory is estimated by another authority to equal. 
that of 150 hours in a Prussian factory. And,as Mr. 
Mortey has pointed out, there is one very significant 
fact when the lower wages of foreign workmen are 
taken as a ground for apprehending danger from foreign 
competitors. It might have been expected that the 
more labour entered into the cost of production the greater 
would be the disadvantage to England. Bat in the 
cotton trade exactly the contrary of this is true. <A 
common shirting sold at 7s., and which has cost only 2s. 
in wages, is exposed to competition. Buta piece of fine 
cambric sold at 9s. 37. has cost 4s. 6d. in wages; and yet 
in this description of goods, in which labour is the main 
element of cost, we have complete command of the 
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markets. In short, the Continental workman is neither | 
physically nor mentally the equal of the English. He has 
not the inherited faculties of the man who belongs to a 
nation where manufacturing industry has long been at 
home; while in some countries the foreigner is even more 
given to drink than the Englishman, and in others is more 
demoralized by socialism generally, and especially by that 
form of socialism which is known as protection. 

Mr. Brassry proves so triumphantly the inherent 
superiority of the English workman that it might be sup- 
posed he would conelude by saying that this superior 
being has nothing to fear. On the contrary, Mr. Brassey 
warns him that he has very much to fear. He has to fear 
lest, having this superiority, he may be persuaded not to 
use it. He may place himself under the enervating control 
of a guild which will not allow him to do as much as he 
easily could do, and earn as much as he easily could 
earn. The vital question for England and for English 
workmen is, in Mr. Brassry’s opinion, whether they will 
continue. to devote their energies to crippling the resources 
of the producer, or whether they will learn to direct their 
activity in a more profitable direction. Foreign work- 
men, although otherwise inferior, seem often to have this 
superiority to Englishmen—that they will go on with 
a job when they have begun it. Mr. Borns, the well- 
known shipowner, supplies Mr. Brassey with a striking 
illustration. The new Cunard steamer, the Gallia, was, 
when he wrote, being supplied with parquetry made in 
Belgium for the cabin floor of the main-deck. It was 
being laid down by Belgian workmen, who on Saturday 
were faithfully and diligently doing their work when, at 
one o’clock, the hour at which the English workmen left 
the ship, the Belgians specially asked that they might be 
allowed to continue at their work until dark. These men 
were not paid for overtime, but only received reasonable 
wages for their labour, and their sole object was to get the 
work finished without delay. It must be owned that in 
other parts of his work Mr. Brassry gives us facts that 
seem to point the other way; for he does not always 
eoncentrate his statistics to the same focus. We find 
him telling us that in Belgium, when there was a 
great rise in wages, the workman earned no more than 
before, as he would not trouble himself to do the same 
amount of work ; and, on the other hand, ina large English 
mili where the weekly wages were 500/. a week, and where 
the wages were reduced ten per cent., the employers found 
that, instead of having to pay 450/.a week, they had to 
pay 510l., because the hands worked harder to make up 
for their smaller pay. Still there can be little doubt that 
Mr. Brassry is right in his main contention, and that 
the superiority of the English workman can only produce 
its proper effect if each individual is free to exercise his 
energy as amply as he pleases. Trade-Unions, in Mr. 
Brassey's opinion, are simply mischievous so far as they 
succeed in preventing a man doing hjs best. They 
are further, he thinks, quite useless so far as they 
seek to control the rates of wages; for wages will 
always be at the highest point which employers can afford 
to give. This is probably quite true, if trade is looked 
at as a whole, and an average of places and years is taken; 
but it can scarcely be said to be true in particular places 
and at icular times. Trade-Unions must, however, 
Mr. Brassey thinks, continue to exist, for workmen like 
them too much to do withoutthem. If what they now do 
is either mischievous or useless, what are they to do? 
There is nothing like leather, and Mr. Brassry says that 
they ought to de as he does, and collect statistics. This 
is the advice he has always given to the representatives 
of Trade-Unions with whom he has been brought in 
contact, and with whom he has easily managed to be on 
the most friendly terms. There was, however, he adds, a 
little gentle irony about the advice, for he was secretly 
aware that they could not collect statistics even if they 
tried to collect them, and were content to do nothing else. 


‘THE IRISH AGITATION, 


a chivalrous PARNELL,” as he was styled by one of the 
speakers at the recent meeting at Navan, is abont. 
to change the scene of his labours. His campaign in the 
provinces of Ireland may be regarded as complete. The 
approach of winter weather is deemed unfavourable to the 
continuance of open-air meetings, and his arguments in 


favoar of violating the law will now be addressed to some 


of the English constituencies. How far he is himself satis- 
fied with the success of his heroic efforts it would perhaps 
be idle to inquire. To many of his supporters it must be 
a source of legitimate disappointment that his inflam- 
matory eloquence should as yet have produced noserions out- 
burst of crime. But on this head Mr. has certainly 
no cause for self-reproach. The responsibility for such a 
failure rests altogether with the Irish people; and, if they 
are not to be moved to a breach of the peace by the incite- 
ments he has offered, they are manifestly unworthy of the 
confidence of their leader. All that could be expected of 
a reckless demagogue he has fairly accomplished; to do 
more would be to accept in his own person a practical lia- 
bility to legal sanctions, which would be out of harmony 
with all the traditions of the part he has undertaken to 
play. In the case of a leader of the people, the ordinary 
conceptions of political morality are partly reversed. 
Men of milder temper and more modest aims are 
expected to have the courage of their opinions; but a 
Cemagogue has a prescriptive right to demand that, if 
his opinions are sufficiently extreme, the courage to 
carry them out shall be supplied by his followers. 
An inspired orator has obviously neither the time nor 
the inclination to incur the irksome penalties of the law. 
He has done his part when he has pointed out the most 
convenient means of producing disorder; and if the 
cause he has championed must have its victims, he at 
least will be left to record their valour and to celebrate 
their achievements. It is doubtless under a strict sense 
of the proper limits of his own sphere of action that Mr. 
PaRNELL has listened without remonstrance to the senti- 
ments by which his speeches have been repeatedly inter- 
rupted. Less daring orators might perhaps shrink from 
a line of argument which could encourage even the most 
ignorant of their hearers to venture upon an open menace 
of murder. But Mr. Parnett appears to be entirely free 
from such vulgar prejudices. He is possibly of opinion 
that it is no part of a politician’s business to consider the 
logical consequences of his rhetoric, and he may perhaps 
reflect that, however vigorous his language may be, the 
penalty of enforcing these heroic doctrines will fall upon 
other and less gifted champions of freedom. 


The views of the party which Mr. Parnett has assumed 
to represent have now been stated with such fulness 
that there can no longer be any danger of mistaking 
their significance. The meeting at Navan adds little to 
what was already known; but the speeches both of the 
leader and of his lieutenants give increased emphasis 
to the more objectionable features of the agitation. It is 
idle any longer to regard those who have consented to“ act 
with Mr. ParxeLt as the exponents of a political idea. 
They are themselves disposed to boast that the conduct 
of the questions in which they are interested will for the 
future be practically independent of Parliamentary control ; 
and they have almost ceased to lay stress upon the once 
cherished conception of Home Rule. Though nominally 
the subject of the toast to which Mr. Sutiivan was called 
upon to respond at the Navan banquet, the claims of Home 
Rule were found to merit only a passing reference. The 
one topic which now seems to claim precedence over all 
others is the eulogy of Mr. Parne..; and it is a deplorable 
sign of the latest phase of Irish agitation that a politician 
like Mr. Sutiivan should avowedly stand forward as the 
henchman of an agitator who “had almost made it impos- 
“ sible for the English Ministers to carry on the business 
“ of Parliament.” It isin one sense, perhaps, an encour- 
aging circumstance that Mr. and the ragged regi- 
ment that he commands should be thus constantly com- 
pelled to change their cry of battle. In the hands of a 
leader like Mr. Burr the demand for Home Rule was 
at least an intelligible article of political faith, and the 
consistency with which it was advocated offered fair 
ground for the assumption that the idea was deeply rooted 
in the minds of a section of the Irish people. But 
Mr. Parnent, though in other respects far inferior to 
his predecessor, may be credited with a keener per- 
ception of the elements of personal popularity. He has 
no sooner assumed the leadership of the Irish party 
than he has recognized the pressing need of some new 
material of agitation ; and the rapidity with which he has 
changed the whole aspect of the movement is a convincing 
proof that he no longer believes in the efficacy of the 
earlier cry. It is hardly credible that the more moderate 
and carnest members of the Home Rule party can as yet 
realize the position in which their ambitious chieftain has 
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laced them. For the moment they appear to have lost 


all power of resisting his impudent assumption of autho- 
rity. The few individual efforts io preserve independence 


of action have been quickly and decisively crushed. But 


selves into a body for encouraging and promoting a viola- 
tion of the law. It remains to be seen how long it will 
be possible for Parliament to acquiesce in an organized 
conspiracy against property and public order. 


that such a passive attitude of subordination to the | 


pursuit of personal ambition can be long continued it is 
impossible to believe. Sooner or later they must be 
rudely awakened to a full sense of what is implied in 


their surrender ; and the loss of personal reputation will | 


not be the only sacrifice which they will have to deplore. 


Nor is the change of front which Mr. Parnet has so— 


audaciously undertaken merely represented by the practical 


abandonment of Home Rule and the substitution of the land | 


question. The consideration of an altered system of land 
tenure is fairly the subject of political inquiry, and to have 
adopted such a question at the present moment would 
not be inconsistent with the recognized tactics of the 
Irish party. The real significance of the new departure 
lies, not in the avowed objects of the agitation, but in the 
manner in which these objects are to be attained. If Mr. 
PaRNELL’S programme is to be adopted, the Irish party is 
likely in the future to be less troublesome to Ministers 
than to the police. Their movements will be watched 


with interest, and possibly with anxiety; but under the | 


direction of their newly-appointed leader, the scene of 
their activity must be definitively removed from the arena 
of Parliamentary politics. The meeting at Navan leaves 
no room for doubt upon this head. Mr. Parnew’s advice 
to the Irish people is commendably explicit, and it has 
been accepted without protest by the other members of 
the party. There was no need, as he declared, for any 
great measures from Parliament. “They believed that 
“they could work naturally and by methods that were 


“ already in existence.” Nor did he leave his hearers in 
any doubt as to the precise nature of these methods. The | 


first and the chief duty of the Irish tenant, according to 
Mr. ParNeELtL, is to remain in possession of his farm at 
all hazards. He ridiculed the antiquated notion that a 
tenant who failed to pay his rent should give up 
his holding. Those who advised such a course were 
scouted as dishonest counsellors; and it must be ad- 
mitted that their advice has none of the attractiveness 
of the simpler plan proposed by Mr. Paryext himself. 
Speaking as the leader of the Irish party, he recommended 
that the tenant should offer to the landlord, not what he 
had agreed to pay, but what seemed to be fair under 
present circumstances. If the proprietor should not see 
fit to accept the offer, the tenant was to be in no fear of 
eviction; for, as Mr. Parne~n assured his hearers at 
Belfast on Wednesday night, “ Providence had placed in 
“their hands the means of settling this great land 
“ question in Ireland.” The tenant-farmers are recom- 
mended to adopt towards their landlords that “attitude 
“ of obstruction ”” which Mr. ParneE.t and his friends have 
found so successful in the House of Commons. This line 
of argument was enthusiastically adopted by other 
speakers at Belfast; and, when one of the audience, 
endeavouring to interpret the new gospel, suggested the 
use of the rifle, the orator was content to express his own 
preference for what he was pleased to term “ the con- 
“ stitutional system.” 


HIGH SHERIFFS, 


C is pleasant to observe that anxiety relating to foreign 
affairs has so far subsided as toleave room for the autumnal 
discussion of minor social grievances. High Sherifis have 
divided with Grand Juries the languid attention which is 
directed to obsolete practices as they pass into the stage of 
anomalies. Goth institutions have long since become use- 
less; but they so far differ that Grand Juries impede the 
_ course of justice, while High Sheriffs alone suffer by the 
tenacity of a custom which keeps them in existence. 
| Country gentlemen, when there were only spring and 
summer assizes, found that it was not disagreeable to meet 
_ one another at the county town, and to receive the solemn 
thanks of the judge on the completion of their easy labours. 
The inclusion of their names in the Grand Jury panel wasa 
certificate of local rank, and most of them shared the 
judge’s formal hospitality in their capacity of magistrates. 
The unmérited escape of a certain number of accused persons 
when bills were ignored was traditionally regarded as on e of 
the numerous loopholes which the law charitably provides 
for the advantage of the criminal class. More frequent 
circuits may perhaps render the duties of Grand Jurymen 
_ comparatively irksome; and, as soon as county members 
learn that the old system has become distasteful to their 
friends and constituents, all parties, except criminals, 
_will be relieved from a perfectly unnecessary burden. 
Grand Juries at Quarter Sessions are especially in- 
competent, because magistrates are disqualified for the 
office. There is an additional inconvenience in the ex- 
emption of the larger farmers and substantial tradesmen 
from service as petty jurors; but the institution has for 
several centuries been maintained, not because it was 
useful or even harmless, but because it was already in 
existence. If Quarter Sessions Grand Juries had been 
abolished, sceptics might have thrown doubt on the 
expediency of keeping up the Grand Juries at the 
assizes. Grand Juries at the Central Criminal Court 
have repeatedly presented themselves as a nuisance; and 
in a recent libel case their opinion of their own services 
has been fully justified. Sooner or later a Home Secretary, 
in some time of unusual leisure, will, with general appro- 
bation, finally abolish Grand Juries. ’ 

High Sheriffs have much more reason than Grand Jury- 
men to complain of hardships from which they have no 
means of escape. It is impossible to pretend that they are 
useful, and it is at their own expense that they are orna- 
mental. The practical functions of a High Sheriff are ex- 
hausted when, at the beginning of his term of office, like 
_ the Grand Elector in S1eyés’s famous Constitution, he has 
appointed a local solicitoras Under Sheriff. The deputy 

gives a bond to his principal to protect him from liability, 
_and for a moderate remuneration he serves process and 


, discharges the proper executive duties. For an entire year 
| the High Sheriff, as Lord Braconsrierp soundly teaches 


It will thus be made abundantly clear that Mr. Parnetn in Lothair, enjoys precedence within his bailiwick, not 
and his party have practically abandoned the tardy and only over peers and commoners, but over the august person 


tiresome processes of legislation. Their efforts are now 
directed not so much to the amendment of the law as to. 
the perfecting of some convenient machinery for its viola- | 
tion. Their present desire, in the words of their leader, 
“is to rely upon themselves for a little bit to see how | 
“ they could get on without the assistance of Sir Starrorp 
* NorvHoorE and the British Parliament.” This, as we 
have already hinted, is the particular aspect of the new 
programme to which the moderate members of the Irish | 
party would do well to give heed. In accepting the dic-. 
tation of Mr. Parne.1, are not placing themselves 
under the command of a Parliamentary leader. Parlia- 
mentary tactics are now finally cast aside. Even the 
favoured and successful machinery of obstruction is to be 
transferred to another sphere. Having sufficed to arrest 
the progress of legislation, it is now to be tested as a 
mode of avoiding the payment of reut. As Mr. Suciivan 
observed in his glowing eulogy of the “ Protestant 
* patriot,” Mr, Parne.u has “ put his hand to a demand 


idea, the whole Irish party, forgetful alike of personal 
reputation and of the safety of society, have formed them- 


of the Lord-Lieutenant. It is his right and duty to 
preside at county meetings, which no longer possess poli- 
tical importance. The abolition of public nominations of 
Parliamentary candidates has relieved the High Sheriff 
from one troublesome function; and the Under Sheriff pro- 
vides booths, clerks, and other machinery for elections by 
ballot. Nevertheless it is not surprising that on the eve 
of a dissolution nominees for the post of High Sheriff 
should be more than ordinarily unwilling to serve. They 
may possibly be exposed to more than ordinary expense 
am trouble, without amy corresponding accession of dig- 
nity. The most costly and most disagreeable part of their 
duties is their attendance on the judges. Unless a High 
Sheriff has a suitable equipage of his own, he is expected 
to hire a handsome carriage and pair of horses; and 
he must find lodgings for himself and his retinue in the 
county town as long as the assizes last. Within a few 
years the fashion of wearing court dress, formerly confined 
to a few large counties, has become general; and, by a 
questionable stretch of authority, some judges have 
assumed to themselves the right of enforcing the use of 
officiai costume. The High Sheriff is gorgeously attired 
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for the purpose of exalting the dignity of the bearer of the 
QuEEN’s commission. Judges of assize have by a long 
series of skilful encroachments asserted for themselves a 
rank only below that of royalty; and they delight to 
compel the Sheriff to sit on the front seat of his own car- 
riage by the side of a chaplain who is as useless as him- 
self. Some judges have been known to seek opportunities 
of affronting the High Sheriff for the sole purpose of 
indicating their own superiority. In rare instances of 
disturbance in court the Sheriff is sometimes rated as if 
he were an inefficient policeman. 

The well-bred majority of judges may be trusted to re- 
duce to the lowest point the annoyance connected with 
the office of High Sheriff; but the expense is not within 
their control. The cost in different counties varies 
from 200/. to 1,000l., and country gentlemen of moderate 


estate have seldom money to spare. Some correspondents | : 
‘for the source of the Church’s failure—namely, in the 


of newspapers have lately called attention to the hardships 
which they will suffer by appointment to the office of 


Sheriff at a time when their ordinary income is likely to | 


be permanently or temporarily reduced. One writer, who 
states his case in moderate language, says that he will be 
compelled to borrow 5o0ol. on a rental of 1,500l. The tax 
is extravagant in amount, though it is generally levied but 
once ina generation. The burden is also unfairly distri- 
buted, as many of the largest properties escape because 
they belong to peers and members of Parliament. A few 
years ago, in a county of average size, twelve or fourteen 
of the principal properties were owned by clergymen 
who as second sons had taken orders for the purpose of 
holding family livings. Their neighbours were conse- 
quently subject to additional chances of being pricked 
for Sheriffs, as the office can only be held by lay- 
men. The duty of hanging a criminal could not be 
canonically discharged by a clerk in orders. The ex- 
emption of peers creates a more constant inequality. 
There are thousands of acres which have not for centuries 
been subject to the burden of the shrievalty. On the 
other hand it fortunately happens that new comers into 
a county are sometimes not unwilling to purchase recog- 
nition on the part of older residents by undertaking an 
office which seems to them dignified. In the neighbour- 
hood of great towns and in large counties it might be 
possible by a judicious selection to make the acceptance of 
the office almost voluntary; but actual High Sheriffs 
perhaps take a malicious pleasure in compelling their 
friends and neighbours to share their own misfortune. 
Perhaps High Sheriffs may disappear with Grand Juries. 
The sufferers would have obtained earlier relief if they 
had not been a small minority belonging to a class 
which attracts little popular compassion. In more im- 
os cases of partial taxation minorities are often deli- 
rately subjected to exceptional burdens for no better 
reason than their inability to resist. Owners of land are, 
as reforming theorists perpetually repeat, few in number, 
and they are supposed to enjoy peculiar privileges. If 
some of their number are compelled to perform unpleasant 
and expensive duties, the hardship is contemplated by the 
rest of the community with complacency or approval. 
Even the disability of a Sheriff to become a candidate for 
the representation of his county is not appreciated as an 
injustice, because it can only happen toa few. The Agri- 
cultural Commission will probably not report that any 
estate is imperfectly drained because the owner has been 
mulcted during his shrievalty of money which might 
possibly have been otherwise expended on the improve- 
ment of his land. It is perhaps not desirable that the 
ceremonies with which judges of assize are surrounded 
should be curtailed; but, if they require trumpeters, and 
carriages to traverse the space between the court and their 
lodgings, the necessary apparatus should be provided out 
of the county rate. A “liturgy,” as a costly and com- 
pulsory office was called in Greece, is a partial and in- 
convenient mode of taxation. The office of Sheriff is 
imposed on a mere fraction of the community, while 
capitalists who could better afford the expense are allowed 
to escape. The grievance would certainly be redressed 
if its incidence were less partial, or if it fell on the work- 
ing-man who is the favourite of modern legislation. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS IN WALES. 


J ig Church Congress at Swansea was enlivened by a 
spirited debate over the causes which had led to the 
predominance of Dissent in the Principality. The Dean 
of Bancor, a Welshman among Welshmen, accentuated 
Mr. Giapsroxre’s theory that the reason for it would be 
found in the unprincipled policy of the Hanoverian 
Government in filling the sees and higher dignities of 
Wales with Englishmen, who were as ignorant of the 
language and contemptuous of the traditions of Wales as 
they were attached to the dynasty which had forcibly 
supplanted the Tupors and Srvarts who had reigned by 
hereditary succession since the Welsh victory of Bos- 
worth Field. Canon Bevan and other more calm inquirers, 


while admitting some of the alleged facts and rejecting 


others on careful historical inquiry, sought further afield 


apathy, formalism, poverty, and isolation which had kept 
the religion of England itself during the eighteenth 
century down to a very low level. It was natural that ina 


_ trackless land, sparsely inhabited by an excitable race speak- 


ing a strange tongue, the evil effects of these elements of 
mischief should have been even more conspicuously active. 
Welshmen were religious in their Celtic fashion, and that 
fashion was not only incomprehensible but offensive to 
Hanoverian England; so, naturally enough, Dissent overran 
the once strongly conformist Principality, not because it 
was nonconformity, but because it burned with Cymric 
fervour. 

The broad result is that Dissent is in an overwhelming 
majority throughout Wales, and that in Swansea it is parti- 
cularly strong, although the place is mainly an English- 
speaking town. The venture was bold; and, if it had ended in 
failure, it would certainly have been declared a folly. As, 
however, it proved to be successful, it may justly claim the 
praise of wisdom. The Congress was a trifle more im- 
posing in its presentment than usual; for the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY came down to preach an opening sermon, 
and the Corporation of the borough—practically a Dissent- 
ing body—acknowledged the dignified presence by turning 
out in state to accompany the Metropolitan to church in 
a procession of robed bishops and surpliced priests. There 
was no cautious cooking of the subjects to be discussed in 
face of possibly unsympathetic listeners; but, on thecontrary, 
risky questions, such as Ecclesiastical Judicature and Clergy 
Discipline, wece put forward; and, as we have seen, the 
Church actually debated in Wales, why in Wales it was 
so weak. Large masses of working-men, no doubt pre- 
ponderatingly nonconformist, ‘were brought together to 
hear from bishops, clergy, and members of either House 
why they adhered to Churchmanship as the more excellent 
way, and they listened to plain speaking with a courtesy 
which might have put to shame many a gathering of 
English artisans. 

The moral which we draw from this incident has a wider 
scope than the interests of Welsh Christianity. The 
Churchmen who mustered the Establishment in Wales, 
and the Dissenters who welcomed it so hospitably, have, 
each of them unconsciously, combined to give a very 
valuable, because spontaneous, answer to a demand 
which is being urged in many quarters with over- 
bearing insistance. The peculiar value of this answer 
consists in the unconsciousness on both sides of 
the issue at stake. We may briefly state our im- 
pressions of the question which has been raised in these 
terms—If the Established Church were unpopular and 
an anachronism, as the Liberation Society pretends, it 
would have been dynamically impossible, even with the 
best intentions on both sides, for it to have gone to and 
come away from Dissenting Swansea as it has done. 
Something would have occurred that nobody could 
have foreseen which would have laid bare the rotten- 
ness of the situation. Institutions which are awaiting 
their doom, whether the crash is merited or not, are like 
a falling house. Ghastly warnings awaken the sleepers in 
the night. The walls quiver, the timbers creak, the 
partitions cannot muffle the strange rushing sounds behind 
them. No doubt the Liberation Society could have made 
the Congress week uncomfortable if it had deliberately 

lanned mischief. But it left the Church to fare for 
itself; and the Church, in a town and a district where iti 
was exceptionally weak, tested public opinion, and discovered 


_how well able it was to hold its own among adversaries 
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whose action was dictated by natural feeling, and not by | 
strategic forecast. We have no expectation at all that the 
Liberationists willacknowledge the truth of these considera- 
tions. But the lesson of the Swansea Congress is one such as 
may well induce the more thoughtful partisan of Disesta- 
blishment to estimate, with a breadth of view extending a 
little beyond the four walls of his favourite conventicle, 
the dangers and difficulties which must mark the 
process of dislodging the English Establishment from a 

sition which is so strong even in its weakest parts, and 
to ask himself what, after all, he expects to get from so 
prodigious a disturbance, supposing even that he is ulti- 
mately successful in the attempt. 

Even the hope which has been a sweet comfort to the 
phalanx of fighting Nonconformists, that internal dissen- 
sions among Churchmen might help them in doing their 
business, seems on the road to be falsified by a movement 
which Church Congresses and Conferences, and particu- 
larly the Croydon Congress of 1877, have brought into 
rapid prominence—namely, the growth of what the true 
old Puritanism of the Rock party spitefully terms neo- 
Evangelicalism. We cannot say that the attitude of the 
neo-Evangelical leaders at the Swansea Congress was 
strictly logical in the reservations with which they 
qualified their somewhat vague declarations of agreement 
and amity. But their own estimate of their position as 
the sensible men of the old Evangelical party, in which, of 
course, they acknowledge no rent, compelled them to re- 
peat their adhesion to the time-honoured formulas of their 
section. Some of them, too, belong to the Church 
Association, and had to temper their compliments so that 
they should not be wholly inconsistent with the anathemas 
which they are bound to hurl from the platform of that 
Christian assembly against their very good friends of the 
Congress. Otherwise their tone was not only conciliatory, 
but apologetic. Really they were Churchmen, after all, 
and it was very cruel to say that they did not value 
this essential definition of their position above any acci- 
dental difference of details. They might be on the popular 
side in Church questions; but it was as harmless Whigs, 
not as truculent Radicals. They were Episcopalians or 
nothing, and they venerated the sacraments. For histo- 
rical Christianity their respect was great, and they freely 
accepted the continuity of the English Church. Litur- 
gical worship was dear to them, and religious art they 
thoroughly appreciated. These declarations are com- 
fortable to all who value the cohesion of the Church 
of England as the greatest religious agency in the 
country; but certainly these were not the convictions 
for the sake of which the Brownists of Eizabern’s reign 
and their Puritan successors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury staked their own safety and existence against that 
of the Church to which they hang so loosely on. 
The true heirs of these men are now found in the brawling 
mob who fill the columns of the Rock with vulgar abuse 
of their former leaders. So long as the Church Associa- 
tion continues its hateful task of persecution under the 
approving patronage of men like Canon Ry tr, ultra- 
Puritanism will have a good case against the neo-Evan- 
gelicals who profess to reconcile support of that mischievous 
conspiracy with the utterance of smooth things to the 
mixed audience of the autumnal gathering. But it is 
very clear that, as in one of these voluntary aspects they 
are siding with the whole progressive Church of England, 
and in the other with the obsolete fanaticism of a narrow 
clique, the new party will inthe long run find their in- 
fluence, if not their existence, as public men ai stake, unless 
they desert the crooked bypath for the broad highway. 


THE MARCH TO CABUL. 


yas daily press generally has been disposed to resent the order 
which the Indian Government had the courage to pass, not a 
day too soon, prohibiting War Correspondents from accompanying 
the Pecan mn on Cabul, and the Standard especially has been 
angry with General Roberts for having turned its Correspondent 
out of the camp during last season’s campaign, and has vented its 
temper in unfair criticisms on his wae 5 His operations now, 
says the Standard, have been characterized by a display of mingled 
timidity and rashness. If this be so, then it could be wished that 
@ similar mixture could always be infused into our generals; and, 
if evidence were needed of the mischief that might be done by 
ill-regulated newspaper correspondence, we have ouly to observe 
the purpose to which the Daily News on Monday put the telegram 
from its Correspondent at Allahabad. In this case the worth- 
lessness of both the report telegraphed and the comments of the 


Daily News upon it are at once obvious when it is understood 
that Allahabad is about fifteen hundred miles from the scene 
of action, and that the sender had absolutely no better in- 
formation about what was taking place at Cabul than the 
English public, which was simultaneously getting precisely as 
much information as the English residents in India. The extent 
to which this craving for excitement in thé way of news has per- 
verted the public taste is shown when a person, who is not 
ashamed to sign himself “An Indian Officer,” writes to the 
Standard to complain, not that the troops and their General have 
failed in their task, but that the news does not come home as fast 
and as fully as it would have done if newspaper Correspondents 
had been allowed to accompany the army in the usual way. 
Indeed, from the sort of complaints which one hears on every side, 
and which the daily press adopts as justifiable, one might suppose 
that the first duty of a general was to supply news. No sooner 
is a battle over and a victory won than the general should rush 
to the wires to send home an account of it. In future, if 
our generals know their own interests, they will take care to 
cut the wire in their rear as soon as serious business begins, and 
so be relieved of the necessity of answering foolish inquiries, and 
sending home messages when they might be better employed in 
looking after the enemy. 

The criticism passed on the supposed delay in General Roberts's 
operations is quite unreasonable. Transport difficulties, forsooth, 
retard the advance, say these angry commentators. Why have 
any transport at all? Cannot British soldiers their own 
rations on their backs for a few days? Why could not Roberts 
push on at once? Even these Fleet Street strategists, however, 
would probably admit that, for an army which is going, as was 
Roberts's, to cut itself adrift from its communications, at least 
some ammunition must be taken other than that carried in the men’s 
pouches. Here, then, is need the first.. Next, the limit is soon 
reached of the amount of food which a man can carry. The same 
is true of the horses and their forage ; but the main encumbrance 
arises out of the need for making adequate provision for the sick 
and wounded. The whole traditions of the English army in 
India—to say nothing of public feeling at home—are opposed to 
admitting the possibility that a general should cut his way to the 
critical point through all obstacles, pushing on with his sound men, 
but leaving his sick and wounded to take care of themselves, as 
did Napoleon so often. To do this would mean in the present 
case the murder of every sick man so left behind. And the neces- 
sity for carrying the sick and wounded on with the army, and 
treating them with reasonable care, while it has an excellent 
effect on the spirit of the troops, involves the addition to the 
army of a long string of doolees, or rough palanquins, and a 
supply of food for the men who bear them; for it must be re- 
membered that the country through which Roberts's force-has just 
made its way is for a great part of its course absolutely devoid of 
supplies. With these conditions it may be understood that, 
lightly although our men are marching—and there is little doubt 
that the troops have taken no superfluities with them, and have 
been roughing it thoroughly—still the task of collecting transport 
and getting even the small supplies taken over the ground has 
been no slight one. 

When the Treaty of Gundamuk was concluded, the line then 
held by us by way of the Kybur from Lundi Kotal, our new 
frontier, as far as Jellalabad, was at once vacated. There were 
strong reasons, no doubt, for the measure ; but the troops sulfered 
very much on their way back to India in the height of the hot 
season, for they could not march at night, as is usual in India at 
such times, on account of the marauders whodogged their foot- 
steps. On the return of the troops into quarters, the small 
remnant of the beasts of burden which had survived the campaign 
appears to have been dispersed, and they were consequently ex- 
posed to the full heat of the sun, nowhere more fierce than in 
these passes during the summer months. Thus the news of 
the massacre found us already withdrawn all along this line; 
having, indeed, possession of the Kybur Pass itself, but otherwise 
much worse off than at the outset of the previous campaign; 
the troops very sickly, and carriage hardly to be procured. 
And accordingly, although the columns returning again along 
this line have met with no resistance, and the road made by 
us during the winter is still in good order, the advanced guard has 
only just reached Jellalabad. 

Happily the position on the south of the Safed Koh was very 
different. Along this line our frontier had been ad: anced no less 
than eighty miles westward of the old line, far to the west of the 
latitude of Jellalabad ; the new cantonment of Shahlazan is about 
ten ‘miles beyond the Peiwar Kotal, the scene of Roberts's gullant 
action of last December, while the Shuturgardan Pass, the lowest 
point of the prolongation of the Safed Koh, which extends across 
the line towards Cabul, is less than forty miles as the crow flies 
from that city. The large body of troops, about ten thousand men 
in all, which had been retained in this elevated valley, encamped 
at an elevation of from six to eight thousand feet above the sea 
level, were all in splendid health, and busily engaged in building 
themselves huts, for which the forest-clad slopes of the Safed Koh 
offer an almost boundless supply of timber, when, in the early 
days of September, they were sturtled by the news of the Cabul 
insurrection. General Roberts was then at Simla, whither he had. 
been summoned as a member of the Army Commission now 
sitting ; but Brigadier Massy, who commanded in his absence, at 
once occupied the col of the Shuturgardan, not to prevent a 
counter-attack, of which there was no fear, but to anticipate 
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any obstruction of our advance by that, the only road into Cabul | 
from the Kurum Valley, and by which the unfortunate Mission | 


had made their entry into Afghanistan only a few weeks before. 
And General Roberts, hurrying ‘back at once, pushed on 
the needful preparations for an advance. The great—in- 
deed the only—difficulty was the want of carriage, owing to 
the terrible mortality among the camels last season, when over 
three-fourths of the number attached to the foree died, some 
thousands in all. Motwithstanding the critics, to have hesi- 


tated about advancing on this line would have been folly; | 


for, although the Pass cannot be kept open in the winter, by 
teason of the snow, Roberts had quite enough men to force his 
way to Cabul,as the event proved; and, the capital once occupied, 
there would be then no difficulty is establishing communications 
and opening a fresh base with the columns advaneing from beyond 
the Kvbur. The thing was to move the troops. 
a long time to take in getting over about filty miles of ground; 
but, if we imagine the Splugen Pass or the St. Bernard to be ab- 


A month seems | 


solutely without a road, we have then a hardly adequate notion of | 


the difficulty of moving guns over this line. Guns, we may 
presume, were the only wheeled carriages taken over; but for 
even mules, still more for laden camels, the route—for it cannot be 
called a road—is extraordinarily difficult. All the evidence we 
have is to the effect that it was only by dint of great exertion 
that even so much was accomplished in the time. The 
descent of the Shuturgardan effected, and the Kushi Valley 
reached, the country becomes comparatively easy. But at the 
distance of a short march from Cabul the mountains approach on 
both sides close to the Logar river, along the valley of which the 
track lies, enclosing it in a narrow gorge, the Kkyrabad detile, 
nearly two miles long. ‘This was the position an enemy would 
naturally take up, if they meant fighting at all, and accordingly 
here was fought the action of Chir-Asiab. The Afghans held the 
heights on each side of the pass, and it was irom these that 
Roberts dislodged them by his advanced brigades, thus faiscnt 
jour. as the Frenely sxy, for his main column along the road be- 
neath. How many troops out of his ten thousand he had with 
him is not stated, but, from the necessity of holding his line in 
rear strongly, probably not more than four thousand, in two weak 
brigades of infantry and one of cavalry. 

‘this practically ended the campaign, for the subsequent move- 
ments were unopposed, and the cavalry could not get up with 
any enemy. The General’s dispositions seem to have been prompt, 
bold, and skilful, and the troops executed their task with spirit; 


but as for the “desperate fighting” and “ determined resist- | 


ance of the enemy” with which our daily papers have been 
heading their columns, it is evident that the resistance was 
really very feeble. Had it been “desperate” or “ determined,” 
we could not have carried this very strong position with such 
trifling loss. The atiair was really merely a skirmish, in which 
only a part of the advanced column was engaged, and the loss was 
not «veater than a handful of our troops would often suffer of a 
morning. in the Mutiny without thinking that they were doing any- 


thing very hercic, nor more than in former wars a single battalion | 


has over and over again lost in an atlair of outposts. 
this new habit affected by our press of calling every trifling skir- 


In truth, | 


mish a great “ battle,’ and apostrophizing the “splendid courage” | 


of our troops if they drive off an undisciplined rabble which will not 
stay to figlt, is not a pleasant feature of the times. Can it be that 
we English ave becoming a nation of boasters? Equally ill- 


judged was the feeling of alarm or uneasiness exhibited in London 


ause for two days after the action there was no further news of | 
our army, as if it was likely that any disaster should have hap- | 


pened to it after such a conclusive test of the relative quality of the 
two sides, and as if the silence might not be reasonably set down 
to an interrupted telegraph. The Afghans have never tought well. 
When Poilock advanced in 1842, although with a smaller force 
than Roberts now has, and although the enemy were elated by the 
disasters they had inflicted on us during the winter, and had then 
—what they have not now—the superiority in the range of 
firearms, they could not ever be got to make a respectable 
stand, but yielded up one position after another as soon as they 
were at all pushed. Accordingly, it was reasonable to expect that, 
discouraged as they are now and without leaders, they would not 
make a good stand after their first defeat at Char-Asiab. 

But not the less must credit be given where it is due for his 
eonduet of the campaign. There has been no opportunity for the 
display of extraordinary ability on the part of the General, or of 
extraordinary valour on the part of the troops; but it is no small 
merit to know how to push home a success as Roberts has done 
here. Few men probably would, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, have allowed themselves to be beaten in this position; but 
it might have been easy to delay attacking the enemy until their 
opposition had become very formidable; and anything like hesitation 
would soon have been disastrous. Further, it is a very good testi- 
mony to the ability of a general when troops are found to take so 
kindly to hard work as all ranks have done on this occasion. The 
infantry have had a great deal of hard mountain-climbing under 
fire, while the vigour and endurance of the cavalry in pursuit 
seem to have been admirable. The task, then, from first to last 
appears to have been carried out in a very satisfactory manner, 
and, as a consequence, for the present at least, all resistance will 
be at an end, 


| to have a good many letters from distinguished persons. 


A LITTLE JEST OF LORD CAIRNS. 


\V OST of us have heard from Lord Cairns lately. The unlucky 
iY Curate who wrote to the Times a few days ago to complain 
of “a cruel hoax” is only one of the many victims of a philan- 
thropic pleasantry. The highly evangelical and charitable fun of 
Lord Cairns has brought bitter disappointment into thousands of 
middle-class homes. Letters from noble lords, with the august 
name of the writer in the corner of the envelope and with the 
cypher and coronet in the proper place, come, “like angels’ visits, 
seldom or never” to many of the public. And when the noble 
lord is an entire stranger, and the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land to boot, an epistle from him is of course peculiarly flattering 
and exciting. “What can his lordship possibly have to say to 
me ?” thinks the innocent recipient before he opens the envelope, 
taking care, of course, not to damage the coronet. The Curate who 
wrote in bitterness of spirit to the Times had dreams of “a fat 
living in the South.” Nothing could be more natural. No doubt 
he was a hard-working curate, and he might readily believe that 
the fame of his modest virtue had reached the Lord Chancellor. 
Countless numbers of people must have been “sold” like the 
curate. What dreams may have floated before the mind of the 
briefless barrister can only be known to imaginative members of 
the profession. The publisher fancied that Lord Cairns was 
about to print his admirable sermons, and that he and his firm 
(under Providence) were to be the privileged means of giving 
these effusions to the world. The man of letters could not but 
think that his powerful article on “The Evolution of Conduct ” 
had impressed the Chancellor, and that his lordship was writing 
to ask for ethical guidance of the most modern kind. The 
poet expected a letter of hearty congratulation on his “ Ballads 
in Blue China” or his realistic “ Epic of the Slums.” The yearning 
social aspirant could not but deem that Lord Cairns was inviting 
him at least to prayers and tea, Another godly earl is in the 
kubit of issuing modest cards to people he does not know, request- 
ing them to attend entertainments of this pious sort and to join 
with members of the aristocracy in prayer for the conversion of the 
benighted Catholics of Canada, Yet even these vain hopes, the 
most moderate, modest, and probable of all, have been disap- 
pointed. Lord Cairns has only lent his noble signature to the litho- 
grapher’s art, and has put a quantity of, his very neat envelopes at 
the service of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. He has had nothing interest- 
ing to say to his “ unknown correspondents ” (perhaps, like John- 
son’s publisher, he may find cewr méchant or “ curmudgeon” once 
more an adequate translation of these words) ; he has only helped to 
send out acircular, acharitable begging letter. The “ sell,” as it is 
called in vulgar slang, is almost worthy of Theodore Hook. But 
there has been an oversight. By way of intensifying the fun, the 
envelope that holds the begging circular is also made to hold a 
smaller envelope, for remittances directed 
TO THE EARL CAIRNS, 
HOME FOR WORKING AND DESTITUTE LADS, 
18 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, E. 


We cannot but fear that the contrivers of this philanthropic jape 
will tind their fun recoil on themselves. Like the eagle of the 
fable, they have feathered the shaft that may give them a good 
deal of annoyance. At the small cost of one penny the dis- 
appointed curate and his friends can have their humble, but not 
inappropriate, revenge. They can return the envelope to Lord 
Cairns, at the modest retreat which he seems to share with 
destitute lads, and they may insert cheerful and bantering in- 
closures, but not post-office orders, Some coal Companies now 
give receipts which have all the appearance of cheques, and re- 
mittances of this sort may probably shower in on the collectors 
who eagerly wait at the Home for Working and Destitute Lads, 
They know, doubtiess, how to take a joke in a proper spirit; and, 
if Dr. Barnardo’s funds “are now and have for some little time 
been entirely exhausted,” as the circular declares, that circumstance 
has perhaps not extinguished the jollity of the members of his 
Committee. 

Now that the well-known liking of the public for a lord 
has been made use of in this engaging way, we may expect 
The 
lowliest of us will soon be able to show a fine collection of 
lithographed autographs. The ingenious and disinterested philan- 
thropist, or the speculative promoters of Mines in Skye, Rail- 
ways in Tierra del Fuego, Irish Wines, New Caledonian Nickel 
Jompanies, Societies for promoting the Culture of the Come 
mercial and Manufacturing Rich, and the like, have only to get 
hold of their peer or of their celebrated man, and of his envelopes. 
A letter—not a post-eard, but a letter—from Hawarden, with 
W.E.G. in the corner, would still be eagerly opened by many. 
The charming monogram of one of those amiable ladies whose 
beauty adorns, and whose legal affairs divert society, would suit- 
ably introduce the circular of more than one sort of tradesman. 
An epistle which had all the air of coming from the Poet Laureate 
could not be thrown into the waste-paper basket, like the “cir- 
cular” or “ appeal” of everyday existence. There are many well- 
known sporting characters whose name on an envelope would 
secure attention, and the stationery of respectable and opulent 


| firms in the City would attract notice. A wide and varied 


vista of advertisements opens before the eye of fancy. There 
are only two or three drawbacks to the probable success of 
this capital system. In the first place, it is not every distin- 
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guished person who will give his name and address even for 
charitable uses of the most romantic sort. People will go con- 
siderable lengths at present, it is true, but they may stick at 
following the humorous and humane example of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. They will welcome newspaper reporters 
to their homes, and let these observers scrutinize their dressing- 
rooms, their libraries, their cellars, the miniatures of their lamented 
grandmothers, and the presents of their early friends. ‘They will 
play the social touts, and publish in paragraphs the talk of the 
dinner-table or the drawing-room. They will live, in short, with 
doors and windows open ; but they may still think twice, or even 
thrice, before lending their titles to the framers of philanthropic 
begging-letters. And even if the great wer less scrupulous, the 
public would gradually become more wary. Coronetted letters 
from entire strangers would find their way straight to the waste- 
paper-basket. Nay, even in the case of Lord Cairns’s charitable 
demand, it is probable that the Homes managed by Dr. Barnardo 
have gained but little. People do not “ untie their purse-strings ” 
in the revulsion of feeling which follows on the discovery that 
they have been made game of. This would seem to be the weak 
point of all circulars that come in the disguise of interesting 
private letters. Yet tradesmen and speculators go on sending out 
these documents, and probably tradesmen and speculators know 
their own business best. It is always something, they probably 
reckon, to get their circulars opened at all. Teople who send 
out the appeals for Dr. Barnardo’s Home must have argued 
that the open mention of these charitable institutions on an 
envelope would not predispose the worldly to inquire any further 
into its contents. The epistle of a nobleman would be more re- 
spectfully treated. It is not impossible even that this pale litho- 
graphic shadow of correspondence with a peer may have charms 
for some simple-snobs, aud may promote a liberality which, on 
“the Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity,” the Curate who wrote to 
the Times did not feel glowing in his heart. 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes may be very deserving charities. The 
Curate goes go far as to say that “they are, I understand, chiefly 
countenanced ” (countenanced is good) “ by Dissenters, and have not 
been carried on in such a way as to escape adverse criticism.” But 
these strictures might be made with truth about the Eastern 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, and what then? The Dissenters are 
very respectable and intelligent people, and who can hope always 
to “escape adverse criticism.” As to the Homes, a little book 
(which Lord Cairns kindly forwards) tells us a variety of things 
about their history. “They are founded with the express object 
of rescuing from moral perils and physical suffering the Arab 
children of the streets.” There is something almost Biblical in 
the use of “Arab children.” It recalls the tents of the desert, 
Dean Stanley’s Oriental studies, and the glowing chapters in 
which Canon Farrar has set forth a sacred narrative which, he 
may have fancied, previously lacked local colour and picturesque 
detail. The little book goes on, in the same engaging manner, to 
speak of the Homes to which one addresses communications for 
Earl Cairns. ‘To transcribe the thrilling story of the origin of 
this work, and to illustrate the narrative by incidents taken from 
the pages of the Founder's diary, would be to write the romance 
of Christian Home Missions.” Very likely ; but in purely business 
matters, the less romance we write the-better. Those who still 
hanker after the “ romance” may turn to the monthly magazine, 
Night and Day, which, we regret to say, we had ignorantly con- 
fused with another periodical of quite different character. 

No charities can well be more deserving than those which 
rescue children from haunts of dishonest poverty, and find work 
for neglected boys. These seem to be the excellent aims of Dr. 
Barnardo's institutions ; we only wish that they were recommended 
to the charitable in a less singular way, And yet no one need, 
perhaps, deserve praise ar blame for the humorous device of the 
lordly envelopes. If Dr, Barnardo does not trust entirely to 
prayer for the pecuniary apes. of his schools and homes, there 
is another philanthropist who is said to have found that plan re- 
munerative. Thus the circulars, the envelope, and all the rest, 
may possibly be regarded as no mere human invention, but as a 
miraculous apparition in aid of Dr. Barnardo, and of the institu- 
tion “ chieily countenanced by Dissenters.” In that case the docu- 
ments which have been freely showered around must be objects 
of the deepest interest to all. 


SWORDS OF HONOUR. 


ie the presentation of swords of honour is to continue at the 
present alarming rate, the article in question will shortly 
become a mere drug in the market, and enthusiastic promoters of 
these demonstrations, as well as those who attend them, will be 
driven in time to seek some other form of testimonial for the 
acce’ e of those officers whom they delight to honour. It 
would pethaps be premature at present to indulge in speculation 
as to what precise shape the gift may assume; but we may be 
sure that where there is a will there isa way. On the principle 
that “there is nothing like leather,” a sword-belt might, one 
would suppose, be occasionally substituted with advantage ; but 
then diiliculties would be presented by the Dress Regulations ; 
tor while a sort of prescriptive right attaches to a little variation 
in the matter of the sword, the minutest details as to the belt to 
be worn by each rank are laid down with uncompromising exact- 
ness. A headdress, while it would undou y afford much 


scope for artistic invention, is open to the objection that it 
would be difficult to design one which would be suitable in all 
the various climates in which the fortunate possessor might be 
called upon to serve, nor is it easy to see how an adequate sum of 
money could be expended on so simple and primitive an article. 
Perhaps, after all, therefore, it would be better to stick to the 
sword, which possesses the advantage of being equally useful, 
or useless, in any climate, and also because the line must be 
drawn somewhere; for, if once the custom of presenting other 
articles of equipment became established, the officer who had had 
the misfortune to distinguish himself in the fieid would eventually 
find himself arrayed in eccentricities of apparel alike appalling to 
contemplate and harrowing to the official soul. As matters 
already stand, the successful British officer returning from foreign 
service has more than enough to go through. Before the anchor of 
the ship which has borne him home has well touched the bottom, he 
is vigorously assailed by a dozen or more special reporters, to whom 
he is requested to furnish immediately his views on the campaign 
in the past, his anticipations for the future, his opinion of his 
superiors at the seat of war, and to give information upon divers 
other kindred subjects. His personal appearance is eagerly noted 
for verbal description, and the inevitable pictorial correspondent is 
of course present. Before he has well set foot on shore he is 
summoned to receive the congratulations of Royalty in the extreme 
north of the kingdom; and his journey to that remote region is 
very far from being conducted in privacy or even comfcrt. At each 
station where a halt is made, it is sure to become known, by some 
mysterious means, that the distinguished officer is in the train. 
Forthwith the eager public abandon luggage, booking-office, wife, 
family, even refreshments, and rush violently about the platform 
in all directions, intent only on catching at least a glance of the 
celebrity, and happy if they can succeed in staring him out of 
countenance. Indeed one particularly distressing case has been 
brought to our notice, in which an excitable gentleman, thinking 
he had at last hit on the right scent, rushed up to a first-class 
carriage just as the train was moving off, and in his haste dashed 
his head through the glass of the closed window only to find 
that the compartment was empty. 

If the successful officer happens to possess such a thing as a 
native village, his arrival there is celebrated with much po 
Possibly the event is somewhat unexpected, and there is not muc 
time to prepare; but still it would never do to miss such an op- 
portunity and something must be done worthy of the occasion. 
The Volunteer company of the neighbourhood, numbering about 
twenty, and preceded by a band of even greater strength, hurries 
to the station. There has been no time to draw up a programme 
or to arrange details; but the best is done that circumstances 
permit. The company is formed in line in the centre of the 
platform as being the most likely spot; the train draws Up, 
and while one-half of the band plays “God save the Queen 
and the other half the ‘Conquering Hero,” the company 
presents arms, apparently to a group of astonished commer- 
cial travellers who have just emerged from a third-class carriage, 
After an interval the real object of the compliment makes his ap~ 
pearance, acknowledges the salute, the effect of which has been 
somewhat marred by undue haste, and after much hand-shaking 
and congratulation effects his escape. But his trials are not yet 
over. The inevitable banquet has stil] to be encountered, at which, 
like Damocles of old, he sees the sword suspended over him, and 
is thus reminded that he has yet to undergo the horrors of toasts, 
speeches, and dyspepsia; while in the mental background the 

rystal Palace and Mme. Tussaud’s are dimly visible to his overs 
wrought imagination. Altogether it may be safely doubted 


whether the ordeal which the successful officer has to face upon _ 


his return to his native country is less trying than that which 
gained him such boundless notoriety. Not that he is without 
a companion in misfortune. Next to the successful officer, the con- 
spicucusly unsuccessful officer comes in for the largest share of 
public notice, and even popularity, for mere mediocrity is little 
tolerated in these sensational times. For him, too, reporters are 
eagerly lying in wait; for him there are addresses of sympathy 
and condolence, and although we have not yet reached the s 

of expressing actual approval of failure in the shape of testimonials 
there is no saying,to what limits this fantastic mania may not 
extend in the future. 

But the subject has its serious side. There are certain reflections 
suggested by this extravagant hero-worship from which it is impos~ 
sible to refrain. We have seen what are the honours and praises 
lavished upon officers who have successfully played subordinate 

in our war witha single tribe of naked savages, armed for the 
most part with spears and shields. How, we would ask, will it 
fare with, let us suppose, a general who in some future war may 
uphold the honour of our arms against a civilized foe of equal, or 
possibly superior, strength? The prospect is one shane bayou 
the power of imagination. For the populace to remove the horses 
from his chariot and draw it themselves would be a decidedly 
old-fashioned and inadequate mark of favour and approval. They 
would probably detach the engine from the train which was te 
convey him to London, and insist on hauling it in triumph, at 
any rate as far as the first station, where a fresh body of en 
thusiastic devotees would be in waiting. Supposing him to have 
eventually arrived at the metropolis, he woul be almost 
torn in pieces; in fact, it is doubtful whether he would ever 
leave it alive. Seriously speaking, we cannot help thinking that 
We are carrying our hero-worship to 2 pitch which threatens 
to undermine the very qualities which it is intended te 
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foster. Little by little the standard of real heroism and devo- 
tion to what is, after all, a mere duty will be lowered by 
this incessant adulation; and, in the end, every officer and 
private who displays common courage before the enemy, and ordinary 
resource in any moment of emergency, will expect a reward, and 
consider himself aggrieved if he does not receive it. Nor is this 
excessive homage to military distinction exactly complimentary 
to the profession at large. It is not very long ago that a 
certain eminent statesman declared his opinion that after all valour 
was a remarkably cheap commodity, any amount of which could 
always be procured for a shilling a day. It does not appear that 
the public share this opinion ; rather would it seem, judging by the 
fuss that is made over every display of personal bravery, as if it 
were regarded as a decidedly scarce and exceptional quality, and 
one which when found was to be made note of. There is yet 
another question in connexion with this subject which is of a not 
altogether pleasant nature. Is not much of the prominence 
which has been so lavishly bestowed on the celebrities of the Zulu 
war rather a matter of comparison? In other words, is it not 
largely due to the contrast which has unfortunately been afforded 
by sundry performances not of an heroic nature? If so, this is 
another argument against the exaggerated recognition of what, 
under other circumstances, would have been merely regarded as the 
performance of military duty. It may be added that the hero- 
worship of the — day is too impulsive, and not sufficiently dis- 
criminating. This isin some measure due to the facilities which 
are now afiorded for travelling. If the seat of war is within any- 
thing like an easy distance of England, men can rush out to take 
part in it, remain long enough to share in one or two engage- 
ments, and then scamper home again to be petted and made 
much of ; while those who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day find that the edge of the public appetite for sensation has 
been taken oif by their predecessors, and return to find themselves 
left out in the cold. We are by no means sure that in course 
of time the theatre of almost any war that we may be called 
upon to undertake will not be placed within easy reach of England, 
and we may some day see a horde of “personally conducted” 
tourists, armed with revolvers and rifles and provided with con- 
densed provisions, appear upon the scene nominally as spectators, 
and possibly as amateur combatants. There is a perceptible and 
growing tendency among all classes of society to regard war as a 
pastime—a tendency which has been created and fostered by the 
verbal and pictorial efforts of Special Correspondents and artists, 
but which is assuredly not likely to conduce either to the efficienc 
of our soldiers or to that stern spirit of duty and self-denial whic 
alone can ensure success in military operations. Testimonials and 
swords of honour are no doubt very well in their time and place; 
but we may have too much of a good thing, and, if they are 
agg at the price we have indicated, they are dear indeed. 

e soldier of the present may rejoice in them, but the soldier 
of the past shakes bis head over them; and, although he holds 
his peace for fear of being misinterpreted, we can fully understand, 
appreciate, and share in his misgivings. 


THE CARTER AND TALBOT CORRESPONDENCE. 


T* the year 1809 the Rev. Montagu Pennington, the nephew 
of Miss Carter, “ the learned ” Mrs, Carter, or Mrs, Epictetus 
Carter as she was commonly called in her later life, published a 
long series of letters that had passed between his aunt and “ the 
celebrated” Miss Talbot. In the early part of last century ladies 
became famous with far greater ease than they could now. Miss 
Carter was no doubt a good Greek scholar: but Miss Talbot's 
claims to celebrity would scarcely be admitted at the present day. 
Her biographer, however, records with a great flourish that she 
learnt astronomy and geography, and probably understood them 
both well. She was, he adds, a mistress of French and Italian, 
and had some knowledge of Latin—very little, we may remark. 
Moreover, she was, he says, descended from an ancient and noble 
family, and was brought up in the house of an eminent and rising 
prelate. “Hence,” he writes, “even in Kent, when she was not 
more than twenty years of age, she was spoken of by the appel- 
lation of ‘the celebrated Miss Talbot.’” The Dean of Canterbury, 
even in this time of her youth, never mentioned her but with 
the justest admiration; while two young ladies, whose fine ac- 
complishments, we read, would give them the quickest sense of 
such a happiness as they pursued, envied Mrs, Carter the advantage 
of Miss Talbot's friendship, after which they had toiled in vain. 
However, if she scarcely at any time deserved to be called celebrated, 
and if she has long been forgotten, nevertheless it is easy to see by 
her letters that both the Dean and the young ladies had some grounds 
for their admiration. There is much in the correspondence that may 
still be read with pleasure; nor can we assign any great superio- 
rity to the more learned of the two ladies. There are few, how- 
ever, who will take the trouble to go through these volumes, for 
the editor, unfortunately, did not exercise any discretion. He 
ublished the letters just as they were written, without taking the 
uble to make a selection of those that were most interesting. 

As might be expected in the case of two such learned women, no 
smal! part of their correspondence is on the subject of literature. 
“T want much to knuw,” wrote Miss Talbot, a few months after 
the publication of Fielding’s first novel—* I want much to know 
whether you have yet condescended to read Joseph Andrews.” It 
seenis to have been a question in the young lady’s mind whether 


a woman who could read Greek would be able to bring herself 
down to the level of an English novelist. Miss Carter replied, “I 
must thank you for the perfectly agreeable entertainment I have 
met in reading Joseph Andrews. It contains such a surprising 
variety of nature, wit, morality, and good sense, as is scarcely to 
be met with in any one composition, and there is such a spirit of 
benevolence runs through the whole, as, I think, renders it pecu- 
liarly charming.” Joseph Andrews, we believe, is not thought 
proper reading for a young lady of the present day. Perhaps Miss 
Carter was in the wrong. Yet we will venture to say that could 
many of the most popular novels of our time, novels written by 
women and openly read by women, have been shown to her, she 
would have rejected them with indignation, contempt, and disgust. 
Miss Talbot a year later, writing from the palace of the Bishop of 
Oxford at Cuddesden, informs her friend that they were vonting 
aloud all Sir Richard Steele’s papers, taking a paper every day 
after breakfast, and another after supper. Some years later the 
Bishop of Gloucester came to stay with them—Pope’s Bishop, of 
whom the poet wrote :— 


Manners and candour are to Benson given. 


The good man read Amelia as he sat nursing his cold by the fire- 
side, and.commented much upon it to Miss Talbot’s edification. 
“He quarrelled excessively at the two first volumes.” Miss 
Carter wrote in reply that “in favour of the Bishop’s cold his 
reading Amelia in silence may be tolerated, but I am somewhat 
scandalized that, since he did not read it to you, you did not 
read it yourself. Methinks I long to engage you on the side of 
this poor unfortunate book, which I am told the fine folks are 
unanimous in pronouncing to be very sad stuff.” She can find a 
good word even for Tom Jones. “The more I read Tom Jones,” 
Miss Talbot had written to her, “the more I detest him, and 
admire Clarissa Harlowe—yet there are in it things that must 
touch and please every good heart, and probe to the quick many a 
bad one, and humour that it is impossible not to laugh at.” “I 
am sorry,” replies Miss Carter, “to find you so outrageous about 
poor Tom Jones; he is, no doubt, an imperfect, but not a de- 
testable character, with all that honesty, good nature, and gene- 
rosity of character.” Miss Talbot, in a later letter, says that she 
had once heard a lady piously say to her son that she wished with 
all her heart he was like Tom Jones. 

Four years after the publication of Joseph Andrews Miss 
Carter asks, “ Have people utterly left off writing books? I have 
not heard of a new one this century, excepting one on the wonders 
of tar-water.” Bishop Berkeley’s treatise had just appeared. It 
is curious to notice the answer that was to be given to her 
question in the next few years. It was in the year 1746 
that she had thus written. In 1747 Clarissa was read aloud 
at the Bishop’s palace. “As for us,” wrote Miss Talbot, “we 
lived quite happy the whole time we were reading it, and we 
made that time as long as we could too, for we only read it en 
famille, at set hours, and all the rest of the day we talked of it. 
One can scarcely persuade oneself that they are not real characters 
and living people.” “Poor Clarissa,” wrote Miss Carter, “to com- 
plete the sum of her misfortunes, has been carried to Lisbon, as is 
reported by a person lately arrived from Portugal, and put into 
the Inquisition.” Two nionths after Clarissa was being read, the 
Bishop's niece asks her learned friénd whether she has seen that 
strange book Roderick Random. It certainly strikes us as a 
strange book for a young lady's reading; but Miss Talbot shows 
that she had learnt from it one striking lesson. “It is a very 
strange and a very low book,” she writes, “though not without 
some characters in it, and, I believe, some very just, though very 
wretched, descriptions. Among others, there is the history of a 
poor tragedy author, ill-used by actors and managers, that, I think, 
one cannot but be touched with, when one considers how many 
such kinds of scenes there are every day in real life. That 
wicked good-nature of the rich and great that can see and 
acknowledge merit in distress, speak it fair, promise high, raise 
expectations, and yet continue indolent, and do nothing to relieve 
it, is shown in a striking manner; so is the cruelty of delaying 
people, and putting them off from day to day, and many other 
inhumanities unfelt by the doers, but not less blameable.” But 
to return to the scarcity of books of which Miss Carter com- 
— In little more than a year after she had written, there 

ad been published, as we have shown, Clarissa and Rode- 
rick Random. In another eighteen months both the ladies 
are reading Tom Jones, The following year the first number of 
the Rambler appeared, and the two friends are discussing John- 
son’s merits. A few months later Miss Carter writes :—“ Have you 
seen Stanzas in a Country Churchyard, and do not you greatly 
admire them ?” Before the end of the year in which they first read 
Gray’s Elegy, they were reading Amelia, and in the autumn of 
the following year they were deep in Si Charles Grandiszon. 
Within less than seven years after Miss Carter had asked whether 
people had utterly left off writing, Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, 
and Gray had produced their masterpieces, while Johnson had 
written his Rambler. 

It is not only the literature of a past age that is brought before 
us in these letters, but the manners also. It is amusing to find that 
so much as a century and a ago looked back toa 
golden age of simplicity. Miss Carter had written to say that 
she had read nothing of late but Joseph Andrews and Ariosto, as 
she had been greatly engaged in the important affair of working a 
pair of ruffles anda handkerchief. Her friend replies that so long as 


| she does not injure her sight by her industry, she “highly ap- 
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uds every such laudable imitation of the quiet domestic virtues 
of our great-grandmothers.” The slowness of the stage-coach in 
those days is shown by the fact that Miss Carter raced one for a 
long distance. She had taken her place at Deal for Canterbury, 
but hearing that a very fat man was to be taken up, had thought 
it best to go on foot part of the way. The coachman had seen her 
walking onin front. “ He seemed to bear it tolerably well at first, 
but at the end of nine or ten miles he lost all patience, and using his 
utmost efforts to come up with me, scolded very heartily. Bless 
me, how the man did storm! He said, did I take his horses for 
negroes, that I used them like dogs, and it was a shame people 
should be treated so, for I had done them more harm than forty 
passengers, and he was obliged to drive like Old Scratch to come up 
with me.” 

Anothertime she travelled with “a very outrageous politician, who 
in his zeal for the Habeas Corpus Act talked so loud, and whisked 
such a quantity of dust into the coach, that we were,” she says, 
“stunned and stifled. However, he was a mighty good-humoured 
kind of man upon the whole, and took a lecture against swearing 
in very good part; and to do him justice, took several oppor- 
tunities of praying as heartily as he swore.” A curious account is 
given of the eclipse of the sun in July 1758. “ One is stunned all 
day,” she wrote from London, “with the bawling of lamentable 
prophecies, and a form of prayer. Some run away from London, 
and others, deeming it the safest place, come to it. The beggars 
in the streets actually insult folk who refuse to give them small 
beer, by clapping their hands, and threatening them that the day 
of judgment will be next Thursday. Others, as I find by a 
didealo I overheard in a neighbouring court, are of opinion 
that all the women in the world, only, are to die.” From the 
Gentleman’s Mayazine we learn that Covent Garden Market was 
almost deserted by gardeners, who were afraid to come lest they 
should go home in the dark. An amusing description is also 

iven of the alarm of a French invasion. The inhabitants of 

eal, in which town Miss Carter lived, were frightened one 
winter night by a man thus proclaiming himself through the 
streets of the town:—“I am John Redman, of Walmer, come 
to tell you the French are landed.” The soldiers, seventy in 
number, were drawn out, and an alarm beat to call the towns- 
men to arms. An express was sent off to a man-of-war in 
the Downs for assistance. “‘ Never was such a scene of uproar 
and confusion; women and children squeaking through thie street, 
drums beating, bells ringing, signals flashing, and the guns from 
the ships and Deal Castle firing. Various were the accounts that 
every passenger brought; that the French had taken Walmer 
Castle, knocked down the village, killed and eaten the inhabitants, 
Well, it was to be our turn next, and everybody was in expecta- 
tion every minute of seeing the cannibals enter.” In the morning 
it was found that two idle young fellows had got into Walmer 
Castle (which, to the honour of several officers who had standing 
salaries, was guarded by two old women), and making a strange 
noise with their sticks had frightened them. They ran into the 
village, declaring that the French had seized the castle. John 
Redman, in the hope of gaining to himself immortal glory, 
had done the rest. The alarm ot a French invasion was not, 
however, unreasonable. They were a year later expected to land 
at Dungeness. ‘ Admiral Vernon has several times attempted to 
sail there from the Downs,” writes Mrs. Carter ; ‘“‘ but the wind is 
directly against him, and fair for them.” Had they succeeded 
in landing, there was absolutely no force to meet them. “ The 
country,” she writes, “is perfectly defenceless, not so much as the 
militia raised. The Admiral had written to the Governor of 
Deal Castle, or in his absence to the Mayor of the town, with an 
account that the embarkation of the French was ready, and had 
advised the Mayor to alarm the people and put them upon their 
guard. The Mayor, being a peaceable quiet man, took no great 
notice of the matter.” Mrs. Carter’s father, however, the minister 
of Deal chapel, saw the letter by chance, got a copy of it, and sent 
it to two of the Deputy-Lieutenants, who published it in the Canter- 
bury newspapers, and called on the people to arm themselves and 
to meet on Swinfield Minnis, a common near Dungeness. “The 
smiths worked all night to get up arms. About 300 or 400 
horsemen went from Canterbury, while nearly 2,000 men in all 
mustered at Swinfield.” This letter was written about three 
weeks after the forces of the young Pretender had entered Derby. 
Miss Talbot, writing in the same month from Cuddesden Palace, 
says that she had begun to write to her friend, but that reports of 
the rebels being in full march towards London put her into such 
a panic that she had not strength to go on. Yet, she adds, “ no 
drums alarm our woods ; our farmers pursue their harmless labour 
without interruption, and all around us looks as if the island was 
in a perfect state of peace and tranquillity.”. 

We may conclude with a curious account Mrs. Carter gives of 
her finding herself by chance in the midst of a crowd gathered, as 
she thought, to witness an execution. She was passing up Snow 
Hill on her way to the South Sea House, and found the street 
unusually crowded. Suddenly she heard the dreadful toll of 
St. Sepulchre’s bell. She did not, she says, well understand the 
geography of Newgate, and thought if she could push through the 
postern she should find the coast clear on the other side. But she 
only got into a yet thicker mob, She had a hundred pounds in 
her pocket and was in the midst of heat and suffocation. A 
good-natured man, seeing her difficulty, offered to help her, and 
managed to get her through. “You will imagine,” she writes, 
“that I expressed a sufficient degree of gratitude to my con- 
ductor, which I did in the best language I could find. He 


replied, ‘that all he had done was due to my person, and all he 
could do was due to my merit.’ This high strain of complimental 
oratory is really no embellishment of my story, but literally what 
my hero said.” She adds a curious observation :—“ In the midst 
of all my perplexities I could not help remarking a singular circum~- 
stance in the discourse of the mob, in speaking of the unhappy 
criminal, that he was to die to-day, and I scarcely once heard the 
expression of his being to be hanged. To trace the cause of this 
delicacy is a good problem for the investigators of human nature.” 
From an account given in the Gentleman's Magazine we are in- 
clined to believe that the crowd had assembled to witness, not the 
execution, but the starting of the procession for Tyburn, On the day 
she was in the City a merchant, who had once carried on a great trade 
and had failed for more than 60,000/., was hanged at Tyburn for 
forgery. He was not taken from Newgate till half-past twelve, 
“ having been indulged by the sheriffs to that late hour in ex~ 
pectation of a reprieve.” Sympathy was felt for him, as the pro- 
secutors had held the forged bill for more than a year, and had 
only informed against him when they had found out that he could 
not pay them. 

There are many other matters of interest in these letters on 
which My should have liked to touch, had we space at our 
command, 


SHOOTING IN THE FUTURE. 


¥ ip= shooting season cf 1879 will assuredly prove the least 
satisfactory that has been known by this generation of sports- 
men, so far at least as low-country game is concerned. For, 
strange to say, many of the lessees of highland shootings have had 
little reason to complain. In spite of a singularly severe winter, 
the grouse, by shifting their quarters, had managed to weather 
the storms, and in some districts they have been scarcely per- 
ceptibly thinned. It is remarkable, indeed, that over much of the 
wildest and most exposed ground, on the loftiest mountains, on 
the watershed of the West Highlands, the bags have been better 
than in average seasons. No doubt in these instances the birds 
had migrated en masse to the more sheltered straths and the low- 
lying moors, returning to their habitual breeding haunts with the 
incoming of the spring. And though the spring in Scotland was 
inclement enough, yet the caprices of the weather seem to have 
taken rather a favourable turn there, precisely when one would least 
have expected it. In many districts the grouse must have hatched 
their eggs and reared their young with a comparatively slight 
amount of mortality, while the partridge-nests in the South were 
being flooded and the chickens drowned wholesale, The partridge- 
shooting in England has been generally deplorable, and probably our 
Scotch friends will fare little better, though even now it is some- 
what too early to judge, since the crops have scarcely been cleared 
off the land. In the South the weather was persistently malignant 
during the all-important week or ten days when hatching should 
have been going briskly forward. Where the eggs were not addled, 
the tiny birds came to grief before they had well chipped the shell. 
Those that arrived at maturity were few and far Ganeees and 
one may walk for hours over farms which are generally prolific with- 
out coming on a single respectable covey. Lots of four, five, and 
half-a-dozen are by no means unfrequent; and it would seem at 
first sight as if many of the old pairs had succeeded in rearing 
one or two of their nurslings. Unfortunately, however, these ap- 
arances are deceptive. ‘These lots for the most part consist of a 
om or two of barren birds, which have clubbed together for 
company in the present depressing state of things, When, by dint 
of hard walking in a severe day’s work, you have succeeded 
in putting a few braces together, you find that four-fifths of 
them are tough old campaigners that no amount of hanging 
will bring into condition for the table. No doubt theygive you 
exercise, and test your skill and readiness ; for it is seldom, except 
by a surprise, that you have the opportunity of an easy shot. Yot 
you have little of the satisfaction you feel in an ordinary year in 
making an autumn bag, when the birds, after the summer shoot- 
ing, are getting shy. For, in the first place, without being anythin 
of a “ pothunter,” you like to know that the game will be aa 
the eating; and, in the next place, you have always the dis- 
agreeable afterthought that you may be too hard on the stock 
that is left for next year. It is very much the same with the 
pheasants. Few of the wild birds reared their early broods, and 
many of the second ‘“ eyes” are so small as even now, in the middle 
of October, hardly to repay the shooting. The keepers, with all 
the care they bestow, have seldom n able to give a very 
good account of their home-reared charges. For the chicks 
will run out of the coops and wander into the wet grass, 
where they either lose their way and — by water, or catch 
complaints that too often prove fatal. Naturally the hares have 
suffered severely ; and even the hardy rabbits have for once been 
thinned by the unprecedented wet. For when the ground is de- 
luged day after day the rain, especially on heavy land, will tlow 
down to the bottoms of the burrows; and were it not that rabbits, 
when they can, make their holes in light soil or gravel, cuta- 
strophes of this kind would be more common than they are. 
Puiting some of the best-stocked preserves out of the question, 
where in any circumstances game must be fairly plentiful, it is 
certain that the head that is leit for breeding can never before have 
been so low within living memory. One point the survivors have 
in their favour. In many districts, notwithstanding the damp, there 
is an extraordinary want of cover on the farms. It might have 
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been supposed that at a!l events the superabundance of rain 
would have been favourable to the growth of the root-crops; and 
that when you did have the good fortune to fiush a covey, you 
would be pretty sure to mark it down in luxuriant turnips 
or mangolds. As it happened, the saturation of the soil 
le the sowing excessively backward. When the fields were 
sown and the seeds shot up, the weeds with their more rapid 
growth got the start of them. And when it became certain that 
the first sowing was a failure, the farmer had no heart to recom- | 
mence, seeing that the floods were descending as heavily as ever. 
So that when you spring a covey, the chances are that it lights 
upon short stubble or bare fallow, where there is no possibility of 
making an approach except by stalking; or else it drops in some 
dense under-growth in a cover, where the leaves are hanging as 
thickly as ever. Dut even if there should be little more slaughter 
during the rest of the season, the prospects of next year are 
worse than doubtful; and all will depend on the weather that is | 
in store forus. Should the winter prove severe, it is sure to be an | 


unusually tryingone. For, theearth being full of water, the frosts 
are certain to “ hold”; and then the partridges are brought down 
to starvation point. Not only must many perish of sheer | 
hunger and cold, but the instinct of the birds wiil make | 
them huddle together and shiit in search of focd and shelter 
to the rick-yards near the farm-steadings. They will offer irre- 
sistible temptations to a sitting shot to men who have neither 
humanity nor sportsmanlike feeling ; while labourers who are well 
nigh as hungry as the birds are in no way particular as to how they | 
replenish their cupboards. But, even assuming the winter to be all | 
that could be desired, the birds have still to run the hazards of the | 
coming spring. Should the weather be favourable all will be well, 
for partridges, where the land happens to suit their likings, have a | 
marvellous knack of multiplying, and would almost seem to “ grow | 
spontaneous,” like the public buildings in Eden. Bat, should | 
we unhappily have another spring like the last, we fear that for 
several years tocome there must be a serious falling-otf in the | 
issue of shooting licences. 
This question of the weather, important as it is, merely affects | 
the immediate future. But shooting prospects may be more seri- 
ously and permanently intluenced by the avitation arising out of | 
agricultural depression. Hitherto the sporting landowners have | 
had it all their own way. With a keen competition for each 
farm out of lease, they have been in the habit of dictating 
their own terms to the tenant. In most cases they have 
strictly reserved the game; or, when the right of shooting has 
been leased with the land, the farmer has either used it himself, or 
sub-let to somebody else the privilege of preserving. Resident 
country gentlemen, if they cared for the good-will of their neigh- 
bours, seldom dared to make any unpopular innovation, however 
indifferent to shooting they might be themselves. And in letting 
a farm it was an understood thing that the valuation covered 
some damuge to the crops. If the tenant applied for redress in a 
ease of excessive injury, he either had a favourable answer from a 
landlord who could atiord to pay for his amusement, or he was 
eurtly told that he had his remedy in throwing up his farm. If 
he objected to losing a percentage of his crops, there were plenty 
of his agricultural competitors who were ready to take his fields 
with their drawbacks. To all appearance this easy-going state of 
things is fast drawing toaclose. In many of the districts most 
famous for game, farms even now are hardly to be let upon 
any terms. ‘There are innumerable instances where landlords 
during the last year have been forced to take half their estates into 
their own hands, though they have no sort of aptitude for farming, 
and can barely make the two ends meet, putting rent out of con- 
sideration. They have been only too eager to get rid of the un- 
profitable responsibility, and have been as wax in.the hands of any 
applicant for occupation. The incoming tenant has invariably 
stipulated for the absolute right of destroying ground game. Now, 
as hares are in the habit of wandering, this privilege causes a sen- 
sible diminution in the neighbouring home coverts, however strictly 
these may be preserved. And when a farmer can give his labourers 
the right to carry a gun, or in any case to snare hares and rabbits 
at their pleasure, the days of the pheasants and partridges are 
numbered. The keeper cannot always have his eye on the man 
who is lounging round the hedgerows and the skirts of the coverta, 
and he has no right to warn him away. The outlying pheasants 
are shot, whole coveys of partridges are netted, and, when a nest is 
found, the eggs are carried off, to be disposed of tosome neighbouring 
keeper or poulterer. Besides, we are told that if English farming 
is to be made to pay in future, it must be conducted upon prin- 


, mediate future. 


| seems to be no hope. 


ciples strictly commercial. That is to say, the picturesque 

is to be sacrificed to the utilitarian, and ali that is most cha- | 
racteristic and enchanting in our English landscapes is to be | 
ruthlessly removed. Already the Agricultural Commissioner of | 
the Daily News, who is doubtless as intelligent as he is eminently | 
practical, is sounding the note of the coming campaign of devas- | 
tation. He looks with an evil eye on the romantic beauties of | 
the Sussex Weald and the Hertfordshire woodlands. ‘The ramb- 
ling hedgerows are to be cleared away; the spinneys and shady | 
copees are to be grubbed; and we are to look our last on) 
the hedgerow timber that throws out its roots under the | 
neighbouring cornfields. The hares and pheasants and partridges | 
will lose their familiar breeding-places when England is 
laid out in rectangular enclosures avd each foot of avail- 

able space is economized. We may hope that the evil will not 

Come in our time; yet there may be no help for it even in the im- | 


Dearly as the landlord may prize the beauties of 
his hereditary estate, he and his family must live somehow. If 
he cannot let his farms he must sell his land, and sell it toa 
purchaser who will look to make the best of his bargain. There 
must no doubt always be a certain number of extremely wealthy 
men who can aflord themselves the luxury of preserving within 
limits ; andit is a comfort to know that many of our most picturesque 
parishes will never repay the expense of a thorough-going reclama- 
tion. But many among us who are not past middle age may live 
to see the fair features of the country disiigured; while in some 
of the more fertile wheat districts the partridge may in course of 
time become almost as rare as the bittern or the bustard, 


THE INDIA MUSEUM. 


des tardy balance-sheet of the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 was so far expected by the public that the tale of mis- 
management and disaster which it told was received with little 
notice. The Horticultural Gardens are doomed—to what no one 
seems to know. If they are to be built over, the rent of a few 
houses will not cover the loss on the houses already well let for the 
sake of the open frontage. There was some mention of a scheme 
of technical education; but technical education will not want 
the doubtful help of South Kensington, if the City Companies go 
on as they are going on now. ‘The National Portrait Gallery 
is not South Kensingtonian by nature, but an independent in- 
stitution, although at present compelled to ruralize; and every 
one would rejoice at its removal to a neighbourhood more ac- 
cessible, for the sake both of the public and itself. We know 
indeed that the number of visitors is on the increase; but the 
just conclusion to draw would be that the increase might be far 
greater if theGallery was in London instead of Brompton, and thus 
accessible to the working classes. For the India Museum there 
lt is not only to be cast out—it is to be 
dismembered. ‘The tale of visitors is small; one is surprised to 
tind it even so large as it is. The distance irom town tells more 
heavily against it than against the other shows of Exhibition Road. 
People are more than sutiiciently tired when they have been through 
the mazes of the South Kensington Museum, with the Patent 
Museum, the Naval Models, and the Crace Maps, and have looked in 
at the Portraits, to be able for a further up-hill stretch to the north- 
east corner of the galleries. LEverything that a Londoner comes to 
see at South Kensington must be seen in one visit, unless the visitor 
is from Brompton or Chelsea, or some other near suburb. The 
sightseer from the country who has only a few days in London 
cannot “ pop in and out” as an art-loving farmer was heard to 
say of the National Gallery. No omaibus runs to the South 
Kensington Museums. [ven the railway station deposits you 
many hundred yards of gritty gravel trom the north-east galleries. 
A whole day must be given up, and when the last item on the 
weary programme is arrived at, even the attractions of a melancholy 
hothouse—its frames gaping for a little fresh paint and putty—do 
not lure many travellers to see what there may be beyond of enter- 
tainment or instruction. “I protest,” said a man of business the 
other day, “that I seldom pass through Trafalgar Square without 
ten minutes among the painters, and a world of good it does me, 
and yet though I live at Kensington, I have been but once in the 
India Museum, and see no prospect of ever getting to it aguin.” 
This must be the experience of thousands. 

Yet there is much to be seen in the moribund collection. All 
that careful arrangement can do for it has been done. Art and 
ethnology are above stairs, manufactures and natural products 
below, while the connecting staircases are hung with photographs 
ot ancient Indian buiidings and contemporary Indian people. The 
upper gallery is the most interesting. In one division a quaint 
kind ot dado is formed of casts of Indian physiognomies several 
hundred in number, being a collection made, no doubt with great 
difficulty, as well as great care, by the well-known German tra- 
veller, Herr Schlagintweit. Some of these faces are very curious. 
Sometimes the expression of disgust at the feeling of the plaster 
mask on the living patient’s face is most amusing. Sometimes 
a broad smile is rendered. Sometimes the sunken features be- 
tray the fact that the cast has been made froma dead subject. 
The varieties of-feature are much the same as might be found 
among an equal number of English rustics, but the colour, rang- 
ing from an almost European whiteness to an almost African 
blackness, is carefully reproduced. On the upper walls are mag- 
nificent carpets. Below are pierced stone and wooden window 
screens, several of exquisite workmanship. Among them are beau- 
tifully painted tiles of glazed earthenware. In one room is @ 
collection of arms, gilt, jewelled, damascened ; and under a magni- 
ficent canopy a gorgeously-costumed figure, surrounded by cloths 
of gold, horse-trappings, and all the accessories of Oriental luxury, 
including Runjeet Singh’s golden throne. In another division is a 
collection of jewelry, chietly of filagree work in gold and pe 
sometimes ornamented with precious stones, such as emeralds 
rubies uncut. A central case contains a large number of vessels 
in gold and silver — one, a bowl with a cover, being the shrine 
in which the calcined bones of a pious donor are preserved. This 
is of simple unornamented gold, but many others are enamelled, 
and some richly jewelled. Near them is the famous collection of 
jede carvings formed by Colonel Guthrie, in which are probably 
the best examples of art in hard stone ever exhibited. Other 
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eases contain objects in sandal-wood, tortoiseshell, ebony, and | 
inlay, all apparently chosen for the excellence or rarity of | 
the workmanship. Ivory carvings, too, abound, including a 

ir of ivory doors from Keroly which are alone worth the 
trouble of a visit to the Museum, Another division shows speci- 
mens of an art for which it might be supposed the Hindoo would 
have special capabilities; yet lace does not appear to be a native 
manufacture, and the examples ate not very remarkable for beauty 
or fineness, They are made in schools, and the pupils are said 
to be apt art scholars, both in this and in other departments, 
especially the so-called “Eurasians,” or half-bred Indians. In | 
several galleries a series of admirable sketches of native costumes | 
and trades is hung. They are for the most part by Mr. Kipling | 
and Mr. Griffiths, and are of hich excellence as pictures, while, no | 
doubt, they offer trustworthy representations of the characteristies 
of the people. Still more iateresting are the miniatures. Besides 
tiny views of tie Taj Mahal and other famous buildings with 
which we are all familiar in ladies’ brooches and bracelets, there is 
a series of historical portraits, Arungzebe, Nadir Shah, Timour 
and Shah Jehan, together with lovely ladies and little children, are 
among them; and beside the beautiful Luxmee Bai are the re- 
pulsive features of Nana Sahib, evidently drawn from life. Many 
of these miniatures were presented by Mr. C. Prinsep. All are of 
importance, either as works of art or on account of their historical 
interest. One hideous picture of larger size represents Runjeet 
Singh, wearing on his arm the famous and ill-fated [Koh-i-noor, his 
face covered with large freckles, anda handkerchief held up close to 
his blind eye. Scarcely less interesting is a little group, ex- 
quisitely painted, of Dost Mohammed with his son, the late Shere 
Ali, and their attendants. It would be impossible to notice a 
tithe of the other objects. Gorgeous robes embroidered in colours 
and gold, silks, shawls, leather-work, papier-miché from Scinde 
and Cashmere, Sir Douglas Forsyth’s collections of costumes and 
decorations from Yarkund, carved furniture and marble inlays, 
bronzes and coppers, pottery, and, in particular, a very complete 
assemblage of Indian coins of all ages, down to the Prince of | 
Wales's medal, are more than can be examined in many days. The | 
galleries devoted to nutural history comprise mineralogical speci- | 
mens, ores, and precious stones, as well as fruits and other vege- 
table products, including tea, indigo, cotton, and opium; while 
adjoining each class are Mr. Kipling’s admirable drawings in 
which the methods of cultivation and manufacture are detailed. 
Among the curiosities of these lower galleries are little models of 
costumes and country scenes, among them a grand pooja under a 
tree, to the branches of which hang four wretches with hooks 
through the bleeding muscles of their backs. One scene shows a 
market-place, and is filled with hundreds of little figures, buying, 
selling, smoking, drinking coffee, and quarrelling. ‘The life of the 
native of Hindostan is, in short, brought before us in the 
Museum with a vividness which a whole library of books would 
fail to convey. 

In the southern entrance-hall is preserved the remarkable series 
of sculptures from the mound or tope of Amravati, which were 
rescued and sent to this country in 1845 by Sir Walter Elliot. 
They relate to the birth and life of Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism. The tope of Amravati was made in A.D. 311, or there- 
abouts, but has now disappeared ; these sculptures, however, are 
sufficient to commemorate its magnificence. They have been 
figured and explained by Mr. James Fergusson. As examples of 
ancient art they are most valuable, apart irom their historical and 
ethnological importance. The mother of the prophet, surrounded 
in some cases by scores of other women, wearing the very seanty 
costume still prevalent in that part of India, appears in various 
domestic scenes, many of them depicted with a minuteness which 
testifies their fidelity to the actual life of the people of that remote 
period. In all these sculptures the figures are more or less sub- 
servient to the ornamental features of the work; and, strange to 
say, a few of them irresistibly remind one of the little scenes of 
saintly life which crowd about the shaft and arms of an Irish cir- 
cular-headed cross. To art students, however, these sculptures 
are eclipsed by a large number of fragments from Murdan. In 
these the Buddhist artist struggled with a Greek inspiration ; 
whence derived it might be hard to say. It has been attributed 
to the invasion of North-Western India by Alexander; and, how- | 
ever doubtful this may be, the fact that these remains show the > 
strongest Greek influence cannot be explained away or lost. They | 
are not very unlike what was produced in Egypt during the later 
Ptolemaic period, and though in some cases a bust or a frieze ap-_ 
pears to be almost wholly Greek, in others the trace of foreign | 
work is hardly apparent, These precious relics have not received 
the attention they deserve; and if the Museum is to be brolen up, 
we trust they may find their way to Bloomsbury, where they can 
be compared with true Hellenic work. Perhaps, however, after 
all, the Museum may not be dispersed. The saving to be effected 
will be very small. It chiefly consists in the salaries of a few | 
attendants, who of course will have to be pensioned. The rent 
or nominal rent of the galleries is not a matter to be thought of, 
as the money only goes from what may be considered one Govern- | 
ment department to another. It is a subject for surprise that no | 
more effective opposition has been offered to the threatened | 
change, although marked sympathy was shown with the spirited — 
= made in the House of Commons by several members on | 

th sides. It might almost have been expected that a few of | 
the wealthy persons interested in India would have joined to 
form some kind of guarantee fund for the maintenance of the | 


exhibition, at least until its removal to more accessible quarters 
where a small admission fee might be expected to cover expenses. 
It may not yet be too late to save the India Museum as a whole; 
but we may contidently predici that, if its contents are dispersed, 
the feeling of regret will be universal. 


THE RISE IN PRICES. 


eo in the summer we called attention to a rovival of 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, but it died away under 
the intlueaee of rumours of financial difficulties, and of the persistent 
bad weather which even then made a deficient harvest inevitable. 
Now again, however, when the harvest is known to be worse than 
could then have been anticipated, there is another outburst, and 
this time it has been preceded and is still accompanied by a re- 
markable rise of prices in commodities generally. Few of our 
readers, perhaps, have a clear conception of the extent and 
universality of this rise. It began, as we pointed out a few weeks 
ago, in the iron trade. The United States, having been obliged 
during the long depression through which they have passed to 
suspend in large measure the construction of railways, and now 
enjoying a return of prosperity, have taken up again the plans in- 
terrupted by the panic of 1873. They have overcrowded their 
own mills with orders, and they are now buying eagerly throughout 
Europe. The effect has been great. We traced in some detail in 
our article upon this subject the advance that had then occurred 
in the different kinds of iron, and in the shares of Iron Companies. 
We need, therefore, ouly say here that Scotch pig iron has risen from 
41s. in August to 62s. 3d. on Tuesday last, being at the rate of 
over 50 per cent. in the two months; and the price has been as 
high as 68s. What will illustrate still more clearly the state of 
this trade, bringing out more especially the intensity of the de- 
mand from the United States, is the fact that at the beginning 
of this week one of our principal Railway Companies sold to 
an American firm oid iron rails at the price for which new rails 
could have been bought a couple of monthsago. The other 
metals have followed close after iron. In tin the rise has been 
duriug the two months from 67/, to gil, per ton—that is, 24/., or 
just 36 per cent. In copper it has been from 54/. per ton to 65/,— 
11/., or over 20 per cent. ; while in lead it has been Io per cent. 
But the upward movement is by no means confined to the metals. 
The price of Cork butter in London has advanced over 21 per 
cent., of sugar 5 per ceut., of coffee nearly 4 per cent., and of 
tallow almost 5 per cent. ‘This general rise becomes the more re- 
markable when it is seen to be contemporaneous with a similar rise 
in wheat, wheat flour, and maize. Increased cost of the necessaries 
of life naturally tends to depress the prices of other articles of general 
consumption. ‘The working classes, who are the great consumers, 
having to lay out a larger proportion than before of their wages 
upon bread, have less money to spend upon tea, coflee, sugar, 
spirits, and beer, upon shoes, bonnets, dresses, and so on; and the 
retailers who supply them, in consequence of this loss of custom, 
have in their turn to curtail their expenditure. In this way 
the effect is transmitted from class to class and from 
trade to trade. Yet, in the face of the fact that wheat 
has risen nearly 25 per cent. since July, we have the 
great advance in prices shown above. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that even now wheat is cheap. The Gazette 
average for one hundred and fifty markets in England and 
Wales last week is considerably lower than at the os 
period two years ago, and is not very much higher than in 187 
and 1875. ‘hus the rise that has taken place is not enough to 
press heavily on the working classes; it is compensated by more 
abundant employment and the enhancement of wages, and it pre- 
vents the losses of the farmers from being so ruinous as they 
would have been had wheat remained as cheap as it was last year. 
There is this further fact to be taken into consideration, that 
American buying has imparted prosperity to the iron industry, 
which has so long been in a prostrate condition. At all events, 
whatever be the explanation, there has been the advance in 
prices we have mentioned above, side by side with an advance 
in wheat and maize. Nor is it only in commodities that the rise 
has occurred. The upward movement on the Stock Exchange has, 
if possible, been more remarkable. Without referring to Ameri- 
can railways or what are called international stocks, which have 
been affected by the gambling in New York and Paris, or to 
German or Austrian stocks, which have felt the influence of Prince 
Bismarck’s visit to Vienna, we have proof of what we say in the 
course of home railway securities. Thus, in the fortnight between 
the previous Stock Lxchange settlement and that which was 
etlected this week, Brighton “A’s” rose 10}, Great Western 
stock 8}, Caledonians 8, North British 6}, North-Eastern and Me- 
tropolitan District 5} each, and Sheftields 5}, besides lesser advances 
in almost. every remaining instance. 
The question naturally occurs, Will this extraordinary rise prove 
nent? As regards wheat, we imagine there can hardly be 
room for doubt. With short crops throughout the whole of Eu- 
rope it seems inevitable that prices must be moderately high, 
though it is quite possible that there may be a temporary fall 
when farmers begin to send corn to market in large quantities. 
Respecting other commodities, the answer cannot be given with 
equal contidence. Provided that gambling in stocks does not 
bring on a crisis in the United States, and that wages in 
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this country are not run up so rapidly as to check tle 
demand, it seems reasonably certain that the recovery in the iron 
trade will continue. Vast as is the American railway mileage, it 
is small compared with what the country really requires. The 
Pacific seaboard, in particular, is scarcely tapped as yet. The vast 
regions which teem with silver and lead, and possibly other metals, 
need to be opened up. Population has set towards that quarter, and 
the want of communications is urgently felt. The existing Com- 
ies with lines leading in that direction feel that the tratlic will 
oan to whosoever first occupies the country, and they are eagerly 
vieing with one another, therefore, in mapping out the territory 
and constructing roads. In short, there is no limit to the demand 
for railways, but the want of means to supply it. As happened in 
1873, the work will in all probability be pushed on too yp 
but in the meantime English iron in large quantities will be re- 
quired. The demand came upon our markets when they were ex- 
ceptionally bare of supplies. The depression had lasted so long 
that all who were engaged in the trade had lost courage. In the 
discount market iron bills were looked at shyly; bankers, having 
large lock-ups in ironworks, refused where possible to ad- 
vance more, and pressed to have their accounts diminished ; 
manufacturers, thus crippled and disheartened, allowed their stocks 
to run down to the lowest ebb, and in a great many cases worked 
short time or closed their mills. The result was that stocks were 
everywhere bare, and the instant orders came in abundantly the 
necessity arose for a general replenishment. American buyers 
swept the markets, not of England only, but of France and 
Belgium also, in an incredibly short space of time, and prices in 
consequence bounded forward immediately. Of course speculation 
exaggerated the natural course of the market. That is unavoidable. 
The solid business done does not justify the full quotations of the 
day. The fluctuations of the market sufficiently establish this. 
When we see Scotch pig-iron go up to 68s. 3d., then go down to 
59s. and run up again to 628, 3d. in the course of a few days, we 
may be very sure that a large proportion of the sales are not to 
nuine consumers. But that is the case in every period of active 
usiness ; and, whenevery allowance is made for speculation, it still 
remains true that there is a solid substratum of genuine demand. 
On the other hand, the outburst on the Stock Exchange is purely 
speculative. The speculations may be justitied by the event; but, 
whether that be so or not, whether trade is really reviving or 
not, it is certain that the revival has not yet gone far enough 
to make itself felt in the traffic returns of the railways. Those 
who have pushed up the shares, then, are buying on pure specu- 
lation—on their estimate, that is, of the direction in which 
events are tending, and in the hope that they will be able to 
sell by and by at still higher rates. The real value of the Stock 
Exchange movement, from the point of view from which we are 
considering it, consists in the evidence it affords of the opinion 
formed by a singularly shrewd and observant set of men of the 
immediate prospects of business in this country. 

Mere opinion, however, can be worth no more than the reasons 
on which itis based, and these reasons are patent to all the world. On 
the one side there is the fact that seven of the last nine harvests 
have been bad, and that the present is the worst, not only of the 
seven, but of any known for a long series of years. We have in 
consequence widespread agricultural distress, rents falling, farms 
uulet, tenants suffering heavy losses; and even in England agri- 
culture is still the most important single industry. The rise in 
the price of wheat and butter lessens the farmer’s losses, 
without pressing too heavily on the consumer, as we have 
said already. ut the rise, after all, is a poor compensa- 
tion for the shortness of the crops. On the other side of 
the account we have the revival in the iron trade. The vivify- 
ing influence of prosperity in any great industry upon business 
generally has often been described. ‘Those engaged in the industry 
have more money to spend, their increased expenditure benefits 
those with whom they deal, and thus the circle goes on widening. 
In the case before us there is this further consideration that the 
recovery in iron relieves the banks with lock-ups in ironworks. 
Had the West of England Bank, for instance, been able to 
struggle on till now, it is not improbable that several of its bad 
debts might have become available assets, But the relief thus 
afforded to trade in dispelling fears of financial troubles is itself a 
force of no mean power. There is again the fact that during 
the long depression stocks have been allowed to run downin every 
business. Men have put into their establishments the least pos- 
sible amount of capital that would keep them going, and sooner 
or later they will find themselves compelled to increase their 
stocks. In the iron trade, as we have explained above, much 
of the present buying is by makers who have not material 
to execute the orders received by them. And what is occurring 
in this trade is being repeated in others. Lastly, there is an 
altered tone in the commercial community. A more sanguine dispo- 
sition has taken the place of the discouragement that prevailed so 
lately. To some considerable extent the depression we have been 
experiencing was psychological; it sprung, that is, from distrust. 
There was a general want of confidence. Men knew not whose 
credit was good, and they declined business rather than run risks. 
All this is now changed. It is felt that suspicion was carried too 
far, and there is a tendency to rush into the opposite extreme—to 
believe that only enterprise is needed for success, to expect the 
best from every venture. It is a dangerous spirit when carried 
to the extreme; but its potency in breathing lite into trade is un- 
oe Altogether the situation is extremely interesting ; and 

presents a curious parallel to 1870. Then the depression which 


followed the Overend-Gurney failure was dissipated by a sudden 
great augmentation of the American demand for iron, There was 
not then, however, agricultural distress. It remains to be seen 
whether this will prevent the same results from following now. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


OR something like two hundred and fifty years Newmarket 
has been the head-quarters of racing. The sport in question 
is there regarded strictly as a business, and not in the least as a 
pleasure. ‘There is something absolutely solemn about the race- 


meetings, and there is a sadness about the early morning gallops - 


and the private trials. Everybody in the town and on the heath 
has a grave expression, suggestive of anxiety about the eternal 
question whether some horse can give another 5 or 7 lbs. The 
trainers have a sanctimonious air, and their boys are kept ina 
state of discipline which would put to shame our public schools. 
Of all the weeks in the year that during which the Second Octo- 
ber Meeting is held is the most busy at Newmarket. On each of 
the five days there is .at least one race of importance, and on the 
second day of the meeting the most interesting handicap of the 
racing year isrun off, Un the Wednesday there is the Middle 
Park Plate, the Derby of two-year-olds, as it has been termed ; on 
the Thursday there is the Champion Stakes, one of the most im- 
portant weight-for-age races of the season, and on the first and last 
days there are venerable races for two-year-olds, besides many 
other events of interest. 

The Second October Meeting began this year on a splendid 
autumn afternoon, and there was a large attendance on the 
heath. After Bute had won the Welter handicap in a canter, 
large fields came out for the four following races. There was 
a fine race for the first of these, a fair race for the second, 
and a dead heat for the third. Then came the race of the 
day, the Clearwell Stakes. To show the importance of this 
face we need only observe that during previous years it had 
been won successively by Rayon dOr, Jannette, and Silvio. A 
dozen two-year-olds came to the post, of which MacGeorge was 
made the favourite. This colt had won the Glasgow Stakes 
from a large field at Doncaster, and he had cantered in with 
such ease that it was thought he might be a two-year-old of very 
high class, The second favourite was a good-looking dark grey 
colt by Strathconan. Geraldine, who had won the Lavant Stakes 
at Goodwood, was the third favourite. This filly was in front as 
the field came near home, and a filly called Camorra and Mac- 
George were racing against her. It was a very fine race; but 
Camorra, who had run three times previously without success, got 
a neck in front of Geraldine as the post was passed, MacGeorge 
being beaten by a head only for second place. A couple more 
two-year-old old races ended the day’s proceedings, The first of 
these was won bya beautiful filly named Grace Cup, and the 
second was won by Mask, the winner of the July Stakes. This 
was a fortunate day for Lord Rosebery, as he won the Clearwell 
Stakes, the Second October Nursery Stakes, and the Welter 
Handicap. 

We described the Cesarewitch last week, and have only to add 
that there was some bumping in that race, so much so, indeed, 
that it is generally supposed that Dresden China and Isonomy, if 
not Westbourne, were seriously interfered with. Nevertheless 
Chippendale won in very good style, and his victory was honourably 
achieved. The winner of the Two Thousand disgraced himself 
sadly in the Royal Stakes. He sweated profusely before starting, 
and he shirked his work at the finish. In the Apprentice’s Plate, 
the age and experience of the winner made up for the noviceshi 
of his rider. Old Paramatta seemed to be beaten before the en 
of the race, but he put into practice the manceuvre known as 
“coming again,’ and won the race, to the delight of his little 
maiden jockey. The day concluded with four terrible mistakes on 
the part of the betting public. First came the Cesarewitch, which 
was won by an outsider who started at 20 to 1 ; and then followed 
three races, each of which was won by a non-favourite starting at 
about 8 to I. 

Three two-year-old races opened the Middle Park Plate day. A 
field of thirteen went to the post for the Ditch Mile Handicap, 
and there was a capital race at the finish between Belfry and an 
unnamed colt by Parmesan or Cremorne—the former winning by a 
neck, The Select Stakes was an interesting race, because Dis- 
cord and Rayon d'Or were to oppose each other. A fortnight 
before, in the Great Foal Stakes, Discord had run within a neck 
of Rayon d’Or, and, as he was now to meet him on two pounds 
better terms, it was a delicate question whether he was likely to 
beat him. Rayon d’Or was a proverbially uncertain runner, but 
yet longer odds were laid on him than in the Great Foal Stakes. 
The running was made by a stable companion of Rayon d'Or, but 
in the Dip Rayon d'Or was leading, with Discord racing after 
him. It was a beautiful race; Discord kept creeping on and 
gradually decreasing Rayon d’Or’s lead; he reached the leader's 
girths, his shoulders, his neck, his head; but the winning-post 
was passed before more could be done, and Rayon d'Or secured 
the race. Then came the Middle Park Plate—the most important 
two-year-old race of the year. There was a dense fog, but, as 
most of the eighteen starters were saddled in the Lirdcage, people 
had a good opportunity of seeing them. The first favourite was 
Lord Anglesey’s Beaudesert. This calt had previously run in one 
race only—the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, when he had been 
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obviously unfit for racing. He had cost 1,600 guineas as a 
yearling, and was by Sterling, out of Sea Gull. He has great size 
and power, without coarseness, and he was in far better condition 
than when he ran at Doncaster. The second favourite was Grace 
Cup—a very nice-looking filly, that had won the Ditton Stakes on 
the Tuesday. Evasion, the winner of the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, had 7 lbs. extra to carry. Among the starters was 
an own brother to the famous Isonomy. He is a handsome 
bay colt ; but he was not at all fancied by backers, and he kicked 
out very ay at the horse immediately behind him, as he was 
leaving the Birdcage. Unfortunately neither Bend Or, Robert 
the Devil, nor Douranee, was in the race. The fog was so thick 
that it was impossible to distinguish the horses until they reached 
the dip; but it is said that after a capital start Dora made the 
running as far as the Bushes, where Grace Cup took it up. Beau- 
desert was in a very forward position, aud as they came up the hill 
he and Grace Cup had the race to themselves. The ascent told 
very much upon the filly, end Beaudesert drew away and won with 
tolerable ease by half a length. The result of the Middle Park 
Plate did not alter the general opinion that Bend Or is the best 
two-year-old of the season. In these days there is fortunately 
little betting on the Derby at this time of year, but Bend Or, 
Robert the Devil, and Beaudesert are said to be the leading favour- 
ites at present. The rest of the Wednesday's racing demands little 
comment. Orchid won a sweepstakes very cleverly by half a 
length, but the other races were easily won by non-favourites. In 
less than twenty-four hours after winning his race, Beaudesert was 
sold by the Marquis of Anglesey to Lord Alington for 7,000l. 
This was a large sum ; but it seems a better bargain than giving more 
than one thousand for a little foal only six months old, as we saw 
done a fortnight ago. On Wednesday the Jockey Club discussed the 
question of the advisableness of permitting jockeys to bet or own 
racehorses, when so strong a feeling was expressed against it that 
one of the stewards promised to propose a rule on the subject. 

The sales of blood stock by auction at Newmarket during the 
race week were of the dullest description. On Thursday Matador, 
by Pero Gomez, was actually sold for 25 guineas to Mr. Sanger for 
his circus. This horse had won four out of the five races for 
which he had started last season. Mr. Sanger also purchased a 
three-year-old colt of unexceptionable breeding. A large field 
came out for {the first race of the Thursday, but it was a dull 
affair. The Maiden Plate also brought out an excellent field. The 
favourite, a filly called Mirth, won in a common canter by a 
length. She is not particularly good-looking, but she won her 
race very cleverly. Merry Thought was the favourite for the 
Welter Stakes; but he was easily beaten by My Delight, a 
straight-legged colt, who is addicted to biting, if we may judge 
from the muzzle which was put upon him as soon as he returned 
for his jockey to be weighed. The Newmarket Oaks is sometimes 
an interesting race ; but the best of the candidates on this occasion 
was Lord Falmouth’s Whirlwind, who had won tke Produce 
Stakes at the First October Meeting. The Duke of Westminster’s 
Adventure made a good race with her, but Whirlwind won by 
a neck, The Champion Stakes, a race worth 2,515/., scarcely 
turned out such an interesting race as might have been ex- 

cted. Last year it had been won by Jannette by a neck, 
Silvio running second; but on the present occasion Rayon 
d'Or had it all his own way, and he won it much in the 
style in which he had won the St. Leger—in a common 
canter, by half-a-dozen lengths. It was thought by some people 
that Placida, the Oaks winner of 1877, might have bad some 
chance of beating him; but, although she ran second, she never 
could get upon terms with him when it came to racing. Lord 
Clive ran badly. He seems to have lost the form that he dis- 

ee last year. Exeter was a bad third; Belphcebe fourth; and 

‘almbearer, who had run second in the Derby, was absolutely the 
last. Plenty of horses ran for the three following races, in each 
of which the favourite was defeated; and then came the old- 
fashioned Bretby Stakes, for two-year-olds, which was won in a 
canter by Praxidice, the first favourite. 

On the Friday, after a handicap won by Lord Anglesey, who is 
going to give up keeping racehorses, and a two-year-old stakes won 
by Mr. Ten Broeck’s Moccolo, there was a magnificent match be- 
tween a couple of two-year-olds—Fire King and Maraschino, 
ridden by the famous jockeys Archer and Fordham. After a very 
hard struggle the first-named won, by a head only. Then came a 
fine performance on the part of Chippendale, the winner of the 
Cesarewitch, in the Queen's Plate. i 6 was opposed by Jannette, 
the winner of the Oaks, the St. Leger, and so many other races 
last yzar, as well as by Bay Archer and several others, and 
yet he literally cantered in a winner by four lengths, after 
completely scattering the rest of the field. The next race 
was the Great Challenge Stakes, for which Lollypop, Rayon 
d'Or, Placida, Parole, and Discord went to the post. Lolly- 
pop, who is supposed to be one of the fastest horses in 
training over six furlongs, was meeting Rayon d'Or at even 
weights; and as Lollypop is six years old, this was something like 
receiving 8 Ibs. from Rayon d'Or, therefore Lollypop was made 
the first favourite. When the flag fell, Lollypop jumped away 
with the lead, and when he does this he is seldom again headed. 
In the Dip Rayon d’Or went up to him, and striding away, wore 
him down, finally winning by half a length. This was a splendid 
performance on the part of the winner of the St. Leger, whose 


Winnings now amount to more than 20,000/. The Duke of West- | 


inster won the Prendergast Stakes with Strathardle, which had 
Won the Badminton Plate at York, The meeting was brought to 


a close by the victory of Westbourne in the Newmarket Derby. 
This horse, it will be remembered, had been second in the Cesare- 
witch. Several horses, which had been expected to do great 
things early in the year, ran against him, but the best of them was 
two lengths away at the finish. 

With the exception of fogs, the weather throughout the week 
was very pleasant. This has been the first week during the entire 
raciug season which has deserved to be called a fine one, and the 
Second October Meeting, as a whole, was a decided success. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEKS AND GOTHS.* 


GlOME years have now passed since Mr. Taylor undertook to 
kK show that the origin of the old Etruscan language was not to 
be sought in any branch of Aryan speech, and thus to over- 
throw the theories of Dr. Donaldson and Lord Crawford. A 
few perhaps may still be found who think that his arguments have 
not the same force against the elaborate eiurts of Corssen, who 
will have it that the old Etruscan is an Oscan dialect, and who, if 
evidence is to be estimated by its bulk, should have succeeded in 
proving his point. However this may be, Mr. Taylor's Etruscan 
Researches, which we examined with some care five years ago 
(May 23, 1874), were marked by a sound philological insight 
and a conscientious accuracy in the treatment of his materials 
which fully establish his claim to be heard when he comes forward 
to clear up another problem which has long puzzled the most 
learned and painstaking scholars. 

In his Ltruscan Researches Mr. Taylor contended that the 
language of the countrymen of Porsenna and the Tarquins was, like 
the Escuara or Basque of Gaul and Spain, an agglutinative or 
Turanian dialect. In the present volume his purpose is to show 
that the runic alphabets, which undoubtedly have a more re- 
mote connexion with the other alphabets moulded out of the 
cumbrous picture-writing of the Egyptians, are more immediately 
akin to the Greek alphabet, and must be traced to the alphabets of 
the Greek islands of the Egean and of the Hellenic colonies on the 
coasts of the Black Sea in the sixth and seventh centuries before 
the Christian era. In neither case is there anything in Mr. Taylor's 
theory or in the conclusions involved in it which should stir up 
any angry feelings, or awaken that peculiar irritation which scholars 
are apt to feel when old positions are assailed without sufficient 
reason and without adequate knowledge of the facts. Whatever 
may be our readiness or disinclination to believe that the old 
Etruscan was akin to the language of the modern Ottoman Turks, 
and in no degree whatever akin to the language of Cicero or 
Horace, we can scarcely feel attracted by the special pleadings and 
the desperate shifts with which Corssen tried to show that the 
Etruscan inscriptions are, after all, only an archaic form of Latin. 
We should suppose that his efforts must sorely try the faith even 
of those readers who may be most anxious to go along with him, 
and that all others must be tempted to dismiss his arguments into 
the limbo of those methods which have been cast aside because 
they can make anything mean anything or be anything. 

The question of the runic letters, happily, is one of less moment. 
It concerns simply the derivation of an alphabet, not the origin of 
a language. But it is a question with regard to which even the 
most eminent philologers have been led into serious mistakes; and 
it cannot be otherwise than satisfactory if competent evidence can 
be adduced for accepting conclusions which not only account for 
those mistakes, but fairly explain all the phenomena of the case. 
This is the simple issue raised by Mr. Taylor, who, in few words, 
maintains that the runic letters were in the first instance derived 
from the Greek alphabet as used in the Egean islands and in the 
Greek cities of the Euxine before the time of the Persian invasions 
of Darius and Xerxes. The connexion between these alphabets 
must be definitely proved in the case of all and each of the letters. 
It is of no use to take twenty or more letters and to say that ten 
or twelve or more agree in form with those of the alphabet with 
which they are compared, because the remainder may show differ- 
ences so marked as to throw us back on the supposition that the 
men who chose the one set of letters eked them out by the in- 
vention of arbitrary signs for the rest, or else contented themselves 
with picking and choosing from a number of alphabets. Both 
these notions rest on no evidence, aud both are entirely un- 
| scientific. It is on all hands accepted that in the growth of lan- 
guage there is nothing arbitrary, nothing spasmodic, and that the 
modifications and changes of sound are regulated by strict phonetic 
laws, There is nothing therefore to weaken, and everything to 
justify, the inference that modifications in the form of letters 
or, where such are found, the substitution of new forms as signs 
of certain sounds, are determined by precisely similar laws. 

That some letters of the runic alphabets (or Futhorcs, as th 
are called from the first five letters in the list), agree wi 
the Pheenician or Semitic letters, there is no doubt; and Mr. Taylor 
freely admits the fact. But the hypothesis that the Phcenician 
alphabet was the immediate parent of the Gothic and Scandina- 
vian Futhores, is confronted by a serious difficulty, if the evolution 
of Aryan vowels, which in these Futhores followed a course pre- 
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cisely parallel to that which may be traced amongst the Hellenic 
tribes, is to be ascribed to mere chance. In place of the Pheenician 
letters 4, W, and &, both Greeks and Goths have the forms 
B, $,and HH. Theindependent development of these forms amongst 
both these races is so extremely unlikely that Mr. Taylor is justified 
in dismissing the theory of the Semitic origin of the runes as one 
which scarcely calls for serious refutation. It is true that this 
origin has been accepted by M. Lenormant and Professor Stephens; 
but neither of these eminent scholars has gone into the details of 
the question, and Mr. Peile, in his article “ Alphabet” in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, contents himself with 
saying that “there is quite sufficient similarity in several of the 
characters to make this view antecedently probable,” while he 
admits that “ any historical proof would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible.” The truth is that the similarity, let us say, of 
half the letters in the Futhore and the Pheenician alphabet, scarcely 
raises a presumption in favour of the parentage of the former from 
the latter, because two-thirds of the letters may show an equal 
likeness to the signs of some other alphabet, while there may yet 
remain another with which they may be found to correspond even 
more closely. 

The theory that the runes are modifications of the letters of the 
Latin alphabet can be dismissed almost as summarily as the | 
Pheenician hypothesis. In the two alphabets there are ten letters — 
which correspond closely, but there are fourteen which show con- 
siderable differences. The Latin theory, put forth by Dr. Kirch- 
hoff five-and-twenty years ago, has been recently worked out with 

t care by Dr. Wimmer, a Danish scholar, who maintains that 
he Gothic tribes received the runes from the Romans through 
the Gauls at the time of the early Empire. Now the inscriptions 
in the character of the Gothic or primitive Futhorc, which 
have been already discovered, are about two hundred in number ; 

and these range from the third, to the sixth century of our era, in 
a series of ascertained dates. But there are inscriptions manifestly 
older on monuments which are undated; and the point is, that in 
all these dated or undated inscriptions the alphabet is, in Mr. 
Taylor's words, “ wonderfully firm, definite, and uniform.” There 
must, therefore, have been a long lapse of time to allow for this 
development ; and Dr. Wimmer’s theory gives barely a century for 
the spread of the runes from the Rhone to the Vistula. The geo- 
phical difficulties in the way of this notion are not less formid- 
able than the historical or the philological, If the runes came 
from Italy by way of Gaul they would be found in Gaul and 
amongst the Teutonic tribes whose territories lay immediately 
beyond the Gallic borders. Not only, however, is there no special 
abundance of runic inscriptions in these lands ; there is a complete 


and inexplicable lack of them. The regions where they abound 
are lands which were never included in the Empire, and which, 
Mr. Taylor urges, “are as remote as can be from the Roman fron- | 
tier.” He adds that, “out of all the two thousand runic stones | 
which have been discovered, not one is claimed by Germany or 
France”; and that “ the catalogue of the runic treasures of Ger- 
many consists of two broaches, a spear-head, and a finger-ring— 
the possessions, in all probability, of Gothic wanderers or exiles 
who chanced to die on German soil.” But, further, he argues, the 
old runic inscriptions are, in very many instances, written either 
from right to left, or “ boustrophedon,” from right to left and left 
to right alternately. Neither of these habits could possibly have 
been acquired from the Romans ; and, to say the least, it would 
need a faith to believe that any people who had received 
their letters from others acquainted with the more convenient form 
.of writing should of their own will go back to the old archaic and 
less convenient form, or rather that they should reinvent it, for, 
.on the Latin hypothesis, they could have had no experience of it. 

If by way of testing the theory we take the three runes X,Y, 
and %, which denote respectively our g, y, and ng, we find that Dr. 
Wimmer regards the three as formed by three distinct reduplica- 
tions of the rune <, k, which he identifies with the Latin OC. 
But g and y are debilitated sounds, and how these could be ob- 
tained by reduplication or strengthening the hard guttural 4, calls 
for an explanation which is not forthcoming. One of these runes, 
however, the one denoting ng, is undoubtedly formed by og 
cation, among the earlier forms of ¥ being X, 4), and <; but 
it is not less certain that the letter thus doubled is g, not k:— 


In Greek [says Mr. Taylor] ¥y is equivalent to ng, and Ulphilas, as in 
the words juggs, young, and huggrjan, to hunger, employs the symbols Tr 
to express the Teutonic sound ng - + « Not only must ng come from 
gg, but by Grimm’s law a Gothic & represents a primitive g. It follows, 
therefore, that the original value of the symbol <@ was g and not &. 

This difficulty, which, apart from any other, would be well nigh 
fatal to the Latin theory, becomes a strong argument in favour of 
the Greek hypothesis, which remains the only alternative, unless 
we are to regard the runes as uncaused; and it may indeed be 
said with truth that most of the difficulties which stand in the 


way of the other theories are of little or no force here, The 
forms of the runes in the earliest inscriptions carry us back to the | 
Greek alphabet as it may have been found at Cherson or at Olbia | 
in the sixth or seventh century B.c. Amply sufficient time is | 
thus furnished for the development of modifications in those | 
letters which have been changed; and as the runes would | 
thus be received first by the Eastern Goths, we practically get 
rid of the geographical difficulty that on the Latin theory the 
South-Western Teutons would be the first, whereas in fact they | 
were the last, to acquire a knowledge of the runes, That the. 


particular forms of Greek letters, which gave birth to the runes, 
should have been adopted rather than those which were developed 
among the Western or Continental Hellenes, is sufficiently 
accounted for by the historical conditions of the Greek colonies of 
the Black Sea, which the course of Persian conquest cut off tem- 

rarily or permanently from intercourse with the parent cities, 

uch an isolation, Mr. Taylor rightly maintains, must tend to per- 
petuate archaic peculiarities ; and the fact that Greek in that early 
time was written sometimes from right to left, sometimes bou- 
strophedon, cannot be denied. All, then, that we can now do is 
to take the five runes |X], Y, X, $, <, for the origin of which 
Dr. Wimmer's theory signally fails to account, and which, never 
having yet been satisfactorily explained, must, as Mr. Taylor 
insists, afford a sort of “ preliminary test of the adequacy of the 
Greek hypothesis.” 


By Grimm’s Law a Greek 4 answers to a Gothic d. Hence [XJ or DX] 
which are the old runes for d, may be identified with & or Q, the ancient 
forms of 8. Grimm’s Law also gives a Gothic g as the equivalent ofa 
Greek x. Hence X, the rune for g, is, as it ought to be, simply the Greek x. 


But in the early Greek alphabet we find SY as well as X as the symbol 


for ch. As one of these equivalent signs, X, acquired in Italy the value 
of x, so the other, ¥, might have acquired the value of z in Scandinavia, 
In the next place, by Grimm’s Law, a Greek y answers to a Gothic k. 
Hence from the Greek [ or f we obtain in Scandinavia, as in Italy, the 
symbol «€ for ¢ (4). Also since gg expresses the sound of ng in Greek 
and in Ulphilas, the double rune S or x for ng is at once explained. It 
will be noticed that all these correspondences, instead of contravening 
phonetic laws, are in entire harmony with them, while the distinctive 
peculiarities of the runic system, which are inexplicable on the Latin hypo- 
thesis, receive a simple and natural ex planation from the Greek alphabet. 

It must, we think, be allowed that the evidence, so far as it 
goes, is most cogent, and that without going further a strong pre- 
sumption is established in favour of the hypothesis maintained by 
Mr. Taylor. But even so remarkable an identification as that of 
% with the Greek yy will not justify us in dispensing with a 
rigorous comparison of all the runes with the letters of the old 
Ionic alphabet; and it is this comparison that Mr. Taylor now 
takes in hand. Of the two runes, > and Y, he admits that the 
affiliation is “ open to considerable doubt”; but few of his readers 
will refuse to share his hope that with regard to the remaining 
twenty-two the evidence adduced may be deemed “ reasonably con- 
clusive, especially when it is remembered that the record of the 
monuments is not continuous; the inscriptions from which we 
derive the Thracian letters, on the one hand, and the earliest runic 
forms on the other, being separated by five centuries of epigraphic 
silence. It is this chasm in the evidence which has hitherto 
guarded so effectually the secret of the runes.” 

The concluding t.~ of the book are devoted to the Oghams, a 
subject to which Mr. Taylor gives fresh interest by his belief that 
the singular characters which bear this name are “a very 
simple and obvious adaptation of the Futhore to xylographic 
necessities, the individual runes being expressed by a convenient 
notation consisting of notches cut with a knife on the edge of a 
squared staff, instead of being cut by a chisel on the surface of a 
stone.” We need only add that one result of the inquiry is to im- 
- some historical significance to the Tuatha de Danann, in whom 

. Taylor sees Danes, who are also Jutes, and inventors of the 
Ogham character. 

It had been Mr. Taylor's intention to put forth his theory on the 
origin and growth of the runic Futhore in the larger forthcoming 
work on the History of the Alphabet. But it soon became plain 
to him that, in order to prove his hypothesis, the argument should 
be stated “ with ter fulness of detail, and in a more technical 
form, than would be desirable or proportionate in a more compre- 
hensive work.” The change of plan is in every way a gain. Mr. 
Taylor has won for himself a Tote amongst the most eminent 
philological scholars ; and the present volume is an earnest of im- 
portant results to be gained from the larger work, which we hope 
in due time to welcome. 


A TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE IN 1827.* 


a= have been advised when they have finished a work 
to lock it up out of sight for seven years. If at the end of 
that interval the inspiration still appears to have emanated from 
no mocking source, the manuscript may be safely printed. Lady 
Westminster has consigned her Northern diary to a silence of more 
than seven times seven years. Her readers will, we believe, pro- 
nounce that the liquor must be essentially good to bear as well 
as it does such lo keeping. The tour which she records 
was a tour after old fashion of tours, when persons 
travelled to gather new experiences, not of scenery, but of 
society. They lived among their equals, and the principles of good 

are the same in Stockholm as in London, in Berlin as 
in St. Petersburg. But dissimilarity of circumstances induces 
varieties in form, and English people of rank and education tra- 
velled fifty years ago to study this diversity of social shades in 
Continental courts. They returned with a finer instinct for true 
Englishculture from having learntabroad to discriminate itsaccidents 


* Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and Russia in 1827: with 
& 
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from its essence. A modern book of travels in Europe describes ) ‘The interest of a book of travels like this is that 


rivers and mountains and castles, and the reader is very apt to resent 
these descriptions of external objects as an impertinence. He 
has eyes of his own. He does not understand how a stranger can 
have the right to dictate to him how he is to use them. From 
accounts, such as constitute the substance of tours of the old type, 


of conversations with a king, and of entertainments given bya | 


t Swedish or Russian noble, men _— information, in its 
own nature fleeting, which they could get in no other way. 
Every page of this present volume resembles an instantaneous 


the travellers 
unlike modern tourists, are no mere human parcels labelled and 
booked for this or that station. They lived while they travelled, 
and they lived in the company of other human beings. The 
course of life might be a little accelerated for their benefit, but 
_ it was the real life of the country into which they were admitted ; 
| it was not a sort of through train hurrying a set of personally- 
| conducted tourists, with an atmosphere properly prepared for 
| their benefit. if Lady Westminster any matter of complaint 
| it was of a surfeit of pleasure and conviviality. She exclaims 


photograph, in the vividness of the sketch as well as in the tem- | that it would be “insupportable” for long. There was per- 


rary ¢ ter of its subject. 

The air of good society which breathes through Continental 
geminiscences like Lady Westminster's is enhanced by the little 
roughnesses and difficulties of the actual transit from one 


polished circle to another. The Northern States of Europe fifty 


years ago were no uncivilized wilderness; yet tourists of the 
distinction of Lady Belgrave, as she was then, and her husband 
never seem to have been sure that they could advance a stage on 
their journey without some special favouritism. They were passed 
on from British Legation or Consulate in one town to British 
Legation or Consulate in another. They carried with them refer- 
ences and letters of introduction to bridge the intervening space. 
Thus the moment they disembark at Hamburg Lord Belgrave, 
before sitting down to dinner, has to search out a Monsieur Stiicher, 
“who had been recommended, poor man, as being useful, by Mr. 
Williams-Wynu,” British Minister at Copenhagen. Because M. 
Sticher’s information as to roads and other matters turned out less 
accurate than well-intentioned, the travellers are belated and go 
through a variety of small adventures. At Copenhagen they be- 
come the immediate charge of Mr. Wynn; and “ Mrs. Wynn has 
been of the most essential use in providing us, besides information, 
with a further supply of sheets, towels, &c., for our northern 
journey.” They cannot be at Elsinore on their way to Christiania 
without “ Belgrave going to tind Mr. Chapman, a merchant to 
whom he had a letter from his brother.” Instead of Denmark and 
Norway and Sweden, it might be Central Africa they were about 
to explore, so urgent might appear to be the necessity of special 
onal preparations for the journey. At Hamburg “ a very heavy 
or of dollars ” has to be procured from the bank before they 
dine. By the time the travellers arrive at Helsingburg the dollars 
have all melted away. The heir to the greatest estate in 
Great Britain is indebted to the good offices of an itinerant Consul 
who “very kindly lent Belgrave some money, of which he dis- 
covered he had not enough to pay his way to Gottenburg.” 
Provision for the journey has to be made of meat, and bread, and 
tea, “beyond anything good at Copenhagen,” and arrowroot, 
together with mattresses “ ready to stuff with clean straw,” and 
harness for the post horses. Yet at Gottenburg, as at every town 
of any size, the hardships of travel are in a moment exchanged for 
comfort and luxury, and even friendliness, equal to anything which 
they had left behind them in England. That is the difference to 
which every page of this volume points as existing between a 
tour now and fitty years back. Now the tourist traverses the 
several s of his journey as easily and smoothly as if he 
owned Aladdin’s lamp or the floating carpet of Solomon. He 
need not determine till he reaches the railway station what shall be 
his destination ; he informs the booking-clerk what it is to be, and 
he is there. But, when arrived, he is hardly so much at home as in 
his first-class or second-class compartment. Fifty years back the 
traveller in Europe was a pioneer, like Livingstone, exploriug his 
way from one halting-place to another. As soon, however, as a 
tourist of the kind entitled to be described as a person of quality 
had become a denizen of a place, he was the guest of the leaders 
of its society. Allits pomps were paraded for him to choose from ; 
it was his own fault if he found time hang heavier on his hands 
even in Christiania than in St. James’s. The pleasures offered for 
his acceptance were the more piquant for their novelty. A Swedish 
dinner, the original apparently of diners a la Russe, would ap- 
pear to have been as elaborate at least as an English dinner half a 
century back. The singing, “quite beautiful, and in great taste,” 
of Swedish gentlemen after dinner would be a part of the dessert 
which an English dinner table could hardly have furnished. At 
Christiania the strangers are entertained by a Count Sandels. Count 
Sandels is described as “ a stupidish old man,” who “ solaced himself 
with porter in which he inserted lumps of ly wall ; but he gave the 
strangers a dinner which “was remarkably handsome, and would 
have been considered so anywhere, even in London.” If all Nor- 
ian entertainments were not equally sumptuous, their more 
ordinary simplicity was not inconsistent with the tone of good 
society. Though the wealthy Count and Countess Wedel Jarlsberg 
at Christiania kept “ table ouverte of twenty-six covers every day,” 
the habitual meal consisted only of “ soup, boiled beef, a large dish 
of fish of various kinds, and a large almond pudding.” The general 
ments were homely, “the ladies being constantly occupied 

with the ménage.” Thus the Countess Wedel, “ the first lady in Nor- 
way, takes it as a thing of course to step into the kitchen to see how 
the dinner is peteenns and if the fish is come ; looks to the wash- 
ing; orders what beasts are to be killed and salted for the winter's 


provisions ; and makes all her own and her children’s clothes with 
her own hands, even to the gloves.” Lady Westminster, writing 
in 1827, admires this simplicity, and is amazed at a self-reliance 
which would scarcely astonish her in 1879. But she admits that 
it was apparently not incompatible with “the most taking man- 
ners I ever saw.’ 


haps an excess in the Norwegian amusements, physical and 
mental. “Three meals of meat, with lighter interludes of ale, 
porter, chocolate, salmon, &c.,” tried an English lady’s appetite. 
| The less material amusements in summer-time commonly began so 
early as to make it necessary to rise at three in the morning, with 
_ a probability that the pleasure party would “last till nine or ten 

in the evening.” When Lady Wastniastes exchanged Christiania 
for Stockholm a different zone of culture was entered, and it 
suited her foreign tastes better. At Christiania the representative 
of royalty was a gentleman who drank sugared porter. At Stock- 
holm Lord and Lady Belgrave were entertained courteously by 
King Bernadotte, “extremely civil and prévenant,” and who “has 
better manners than anybody I ever saw.” But it never occurred 
to them to reject the tedious attentions of the Norwegian Vice 
any more than the flattering commands of the monarch himself. 
| Wherever they might be, tourists of rank formerly became, neces- 
| sarily and naturally, honorary members of the good society of the 

lace in which they happened to be staying. If they disliked 
its character they were free to depart. So long as they stayed 
they had no discretion to hold aloof. 

Lady Westminster is of a happy disposition. She is a little 
more impatient than she might be of a mere fashion like the Con- 
tinental use of the knife in eating. But generally she remarked 
without intolerance customs different from those of England, and 
accepted civilities in the spirit in which they were offered. Foreign 
diplomatists, she was informed, hated Stockholm for the narrow 
temper of its society. They found it difficult to supply their com- 
mon wants at its shops. But Lady Westminster thought it, “as 
seen en passant, very pleasant ” ; and she “liked the great dinners.” 
If only princes could have beenas agreeable fifty years ago to their 
subjects as they were to refined and eminent strangers, State ma- 
chinery ought to have worked very smoothly. Lady Westminster 
in 1827 felt the atmosphere of Courts to be constant sunshine. 
Bernadotte, though he had only won a throne by his genius and 
not by his birth, had “something remarkably distingué about him.” 
The Queen was “ the most good-natured creature possible, and was 
very kind to us, admiring my dress and my hair, which ’—we pre- 
sume, the admiration—“ certainly showed good taste.” The 
Crown Prince, afterwards King Oscar, was not equally fascinating, 
being “ rather too stiff and guendé.” Perhaps in him the plebeian 
soldier blood manifested itself. Lady Westminster, “ though they 
all think him perfectly beautiful,” pronounces him not “ thorough- 
bred.” He and his father, at any rate, did not seem dissatisfied 
with their fortunes. The Queen, the ci-devant Mlle. de Clary, 
“evidently regretted Paris.” Sheim to her guest that “C’était 
une triste chose que de changer de destinée.” A delightful touch is 
| added, “ I believe she sees but few civilized people 


.” While a Court of 

the second order like that of Stockholm pleased the young English 
| lady, she was enchanted by St. Petersburg. ‘“ Beautiful and ex- 
| traordinary itis! The streets are all ; the river magnifi- 
cent.” “The only idea,” she writes toa friend, “that I can give 
you of this city is that it is like the finest scenes of cities and 

alaces at Covent Garden Theatre. ....I1 am going to 

ave a carriage and four horses.” The mode of living she de- 
scribes as not splendid only, but comfortable. Every palace 
appeared to Lady Westminster, who understood palaces, a 
paradise of books and flowers and silk and pictures and statuary, 
and all sorts of pretty things. The inmates were in keeping 
with all this “refinement, récherché, beauty, ease, and com- 
fort.” The Empress, who “seemed rather nervous, and is, I 
should think, a person of much feeling, kissed me on both 
cheeks, but did not let me kiss her hand.” At dessert Her 
Majesty, with her own Imperial hands,“ cut up an apple of the 
celebrated transparent kind, and gave me some seeds to take home 
and plant in England.” The ror Nicholas, who only the 
previous August had visited England, was “ very cordial and good- 
natured in his manner.” He went to fetch his youngest child to 
show to Lady Westminster. His courtiers were as amiable as 
himself to the two important travellers. An old princess of 
eighty, who had been “a favourite of Potemkin’s,” might occa- 
sionally amuse Lady Westminster by renewing her youth with 
rouge, and with “an apricot-colo gown, trimmed with bunches 
of violets, like a fashion-book.” Some of the company might have 
histories, as, for instance, one graceful gentleman who, it is recorded 
in a foot-note, “ they say, actually sold his wife.” Gangs of exiles, 
the fruits of Pestal’s plot in December, 1825, might be met tramp- 
ing to Siberia. Butstrangers were not obliged to jar on the idyllic 
life of a comfortably gorgeous Winter Palace with such unpleasant 
topics. For private scandal Lady Westminster shows nowhere in 
her diary any keen appetite ; and in 1827 she was not of the age for 
a female politician. Her journal for the 28th of August records 
without remark the death of Canning. Naturally the happy good 
fortune by which she had paid her visit to an Empress in “a 
white gros de Naples gown with long sleeves, which was just 
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right; ” the ess of Russian fruit—the greengages,in particular, 
being “ divine”; and the vexatiousness of Russian house flies, “‘ whose 
impertinent familiarity exceeds anything I ever saw,” were more 
absorbing topics than the policy of a Court which was to her 
the incarnation of benevolence. Her husband, who doubtless had 
his views of Russian administration, understood that the air of 
Russia was not suited for political discussion. Once, indeed, 
he forgot himself, or rather the conditions of Russian society. 
Count Nesselrode gave them a little dinner, “very pleasant.” 
At it was served, “ amongst other things, a plum-pudding made of 
ice,” the best known of the Count’s diplomatic achievements. 
Suddenly the company’s digestion of this and attendant delicacies 
was rudely disturbed by “ Belgrave asking generally if anything 
had been heard of the result of the trial of the conspirators.” “ A 
dead silence and universal consternation ensued, and it was after- 
wards explained that such a subject was unheard of, and never 
allowed to be mentioned; it was too sacred, too mysterious, and 
too awful to be permitted in conversation !” 

Prussia offered better travelling accommodation than Russia. 
“The change in the appearance of comfort and cleanliness on 
leaving Russia and entering Prussia, strikes one immediately.” 
But Prussia in 1827 had not the political importance of Russia, 
and Berlin was not the peer of St. Petersburg or Moscow. Still 
Lord and Lady Belgrave had no cause to complain of their treat- 
ment in Germany. Lord Clanwilliam, one of the few links be- 
tween this generation and the period of Lady Westminster's tour, 
died in the course of the present month. He was British Minister 
at Berlin in 1827, and, though temporarily absent, had provided 
for their comfort. Sontag was singing at the opera, and the 
Royal Family said “a great many kind and civil things.” There 
was at the Court of Berlin some trace of respect for learning and 
intellect, of which the Courts of Stockholm and St. Petersburg 
afforded to the travellers no signs. Humboldt was there, and 
showed them much attention, though they were, “I dare say, not 
so much worth seeing in his judgment as a most curious case of 
mummies lately arrived.” But even at Berlin Kings and Crown 
Princes were the first objects. If Humboldt was a great philo- 
sopher, he was a considerable courtier also. The Duke of 
Cumberland was staying at the time in the Prussian capital ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland was never a very prepossessing personage. 
Yet at Berlin “nothing can be more cordial and good-natured 
than he is.” As for the native or adopted princes and princesses, 
one is only more “charming, handsome, full of gaiety, good 
breeding, and conversation” than another, At Weimar the 
tourists were taken by the Hereditary Grand Duchess to see 
Goethe. Under such auspices the poet was “ very amiable and 
agreeable,” though he “ talked in French rather with difficulty.” 
But we are scarcely at liberty to infer from the epithets that his 
general intelligence and the impression his remarks produced could 
vie in charm with Royal and Imperial gossip. 

Lady Westminster did not see the ordinary travellers’ wonders 
in the course of her tour of five months and three weeks the less 
thoroughly for sunning herself in the smiles of foreign society. 
Though she does not describe landscapes and castles as if she 
were going to sell them by auction, she shows appreciation by a 
well-chosen word here and there. Norwegian forest scenery was 
“a dream of beauty” to her. The green, flat, dull richness of 
Holstein pastures; the “ magnificent, curious-looking houses” of 
Copenhagen ; the “ grotesque” fancies of the Kremlin, have one 
and all their appropriate phrase assigned to them. We are shown, 
as if in a picture, the old home of the Brahés, with its “ family 
coffins arranged in rows, some like large trunks,” and its “‘ Gobelin 
tapestry finer than I ever saw in England, such as would fetch 
any price if brought to London ”— as, adds Lady Westminster, 
it is “a great pity should not be done.” The whole, too, is 
done as if the diary were an ancient father confessor 
in whose keeping her innocent secrets were safe at once from 
ridicule and from admiration. If we wish to observe how the 
same experience could be dressed up for other eyes, we have only 
to turn to the letters which cover the same ground with the 
journal. On the drive from Hamburg to Kiel the carriage had to 
ford a stream because, according to the diary, “the bridge was 
broken.” Ina letter to a relative the coachman is described as 
having “gravely driven into a small river.” On being asked the 
reason “and why he did not go by the natural road over a very 
good-looking bridge, he said it was a pity to go over the bridge as 
it was quite new, on which our servant cried out in a transport of 
indignant contempt, ‘ C'est excellent; il veut ménager le pont !’” 
It may be conjectured that a little jest between her and her husband 
on the cause of the delay got transferred into her correspondence 
with England. The crime, could it be made out, would not be a 
very heinous one. What the double-faced anecdote suggests is the 
inconvenience, not of opposed hecounts of the same incident, but of 
anecho. The diary retiects the writer's impressions of the fact 
as she saw it; the letter exhibits the same fact dressed up for 
company. Little real addition is made in the letters to the stock 
of information comprised in the diary. All that is done is to blur 
and obscure the sharpness of the original outlines. The best ad- 
vice we can tender is that Lady Westminster should in another 
edition eliminate what is really a superfluous duplicate. The 

resence of the correspondence is a flaw in a very agreeable and 
instructive volume, 


THE CHRISTIAN SARCOPHAGI OF ARLES.* 


\ EDMOND LE BLANT, already favourably known to 
e the antiquarian world by his laborious and accurate cok 
lection of the “Christian Inscriptions of Gaul,” has furnished a 
very important addition to the literature of Christian archzol 
in his recent work on the Christian Sarcophugi of Arles. The 
value of these memorials of primitive Christianity, found in such 
remarkable abundance at Arles and in other towns of southern 
France, has been long recognized. The wish expressed by Maffei 
—who, in a letter to the Marquis de Caumont, mentions how 
greatly he had been struck by these sarcophagi, and how much 
he felt was to be learnt from their bas-reliefs—that engravings 
of them should be published, has been more than once attempted 
to be carried out, especially by Millin in his well-known Voyage 
dans les départements du midi de la France, as well as by Pére 
Dumont, and more recently by Pére Martin. The engravings by 
which the descriptions of the two former were illustrated were 
however on too small a scale, and too hasty and imperfect, to be at 
all trustworthy. The mistakes, and, with regard to Millin’s artist, 
M. Le Blant does not hesitate to say the unscrupulous inventive- 
ness, of the draughtsmen have led to the grossest misconceptions 
of the subjects represented and to false deductions as to their 
supposed meaning. ‘The constantly recurring subject of the para- 
lytic carrying his bed—a sturdy wooden framework with legs— 
has been taken for Samson carrying the gates of Gaza, a subject 
not known to early Christian art; the palsied man lying at the 
Pool of Bethesda, for Pilate’s wife receiving her warning dream ; 
the baptism of Christ, for his crowning with thorns; Moses 
striking the rock, for the raising of Dorcas; a boy holding a dove 
pecking ata bunch of grapes, tor the grapes of Eschcol; while 
in the Gift of Quails, the pencil of the careless artist makes 
snakes take the place of birds, and, in the Charge to St. Peter, 
a fish that of the keys. The earlier pictorial attempts being thus 
in so many instances worse than worthless, a faithful represen- 
tation of these bas-reliefs was, both on archeological and esthe- 
tical grounds, still adesideratum. This want M. Le Blant has fully 
supplied with admirable engravings, executed under his eye, from 
heliographs of the tombs themselves, in which we see not only the 
exact character of each subject and the nature of the work, but 
even the botching tool-marks of the sometimes not very skilful 
carvers of the fourth and fifth centuries by whom they were exe- 
cuted. In his learned introductory chapters, and the lucid descrip- 
tions he has furnished of each sarcophagus, the author has collected 
all that was already known in illustration of his subject, and by his 
modest suggestions has thrown fresh light upon some of its obscu- 
rities. The admirable manner in which he has executed his task 
causes us to hail with much satisfaction the hope he holds out of 
fulfilling Mafiei’s wish, and doing for the whole of France what he 
has done for Arles, and what Bosio and Bottari have done for 
Rome. 

One chief merit of the work before us is the independence of 
the author's mind and the clear common sense by which he is 
guided. Always writing in a reverential spirit, and ever ready 
to give due weizht to the opinions of those who have gone before 
him, he will not suffer himself to be so trammelled by them as to 
forezo the exercise of his own judgment. M. Le Blant also pos- 
sesses the great advantage of not writing under the shadow of the 
Vatican. The fettering influence of a Church which, having com- 
mitted itself to certain positions, since proved to be untenable, with 
regard to the date and purpose of the catacombs, the character of 
their contents, and the meaning of the symbols found in them, 
especially as indications of martyrdom, finds it difficult to retire 
with due regard to its claim to infallibility of judgment, is 
only too apparent in many recent works proceeding from Rome, 
or composed under its auspices. ven De Rossi, who can never 
be mentioned without respect for the services which he with 
his brother has rendered to this department of Christian arche- 
ology, is not entirely free from this numbing influence. We fancy 
we can see a slight touch of irony in M. Le Blant’s reference to 
De Rossi’s “ amour du vrai et sa prudence,” which forbids him 
to guarantee the authenticity of a marble slab bearing the sacred 
monogram with the consular date 323, published by him in his 
Bullettino. Thesound common sense which characterizes M. Le Blant 
causes him to hold very cheap the over-strained symbolism of the 
Fathers, and still more that of modern writers who, on the warrant of 
their example, have drawn so largely on their imagination in their 
interpretation of Old Testament scenes as to invest with ridicule 
an undoubted truth. He remarks that, ‘as the Fathers do not agree 
among themselves as to the meaning of Biblical facts, he regards 
it as dangerous to follow them without reserve in explaining the 
monuments of Christian antiquity; and still more dangerous to 
deem oneself authorized by their example to imagine interpreta- 
tions nowadays which the artists could never have dreamt of,” 
He instances the funeral shrine in which the swathed corpse of 
Lazarus stands upright, like a chrysalis, in the innumerable repre- 
sentations of his resurrection, taken to be an image of the Church 
triumphant, because it recalls the symbolical Tower of the 
“ Shepherd of Hermas”; the seven fruits hanging from the Tree 
of Kuowledge as the seven deadly sins; Jonah sleeping under his 
gourd as an emblem of trust in the Divine protection; and the 
wheatsheaf and the lamb offered by Adam and Eve after the Fall 
to the Divine Being as symbols respectively of the punishment and 


* Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d@ Arles, Par 
M. Edmond Le Blant. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
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the promise pronounced on them. Frankly accepting the principle 
of symbolism as an acknowledged truth, he wisely restricts it to 
those scenes where it has either direct Scriptural warrant or that 
of the liturgies and offices of the Primitive Church. 

The newest part to us oi M. Le Blant’s interesting volume 
is the employment of the ancient Office books of the Christian 
Church in explanation both of the principle on which the 
scenes forming the curiously limited cycle of early Christian 
art were selected, and of their symbolical reference. The 
question has often been put, and hitherto we have seen no satisfac- 
tory answer to it, why, out of so vast an abundance of Scriptural 
subjects suitable for artistic representation, the painters and 
sculptors of the primitive Church restricted themselves to so small 
a number, and those perpetually recurring, and always in precisely 
the same type? M. Le Blant tinds a solution—and we think it a 
very satisfactory one, though not at present embracing all the sub- 
jects of the art canon—in the occurrence of these themes in the 
funeral ritual of the Early Church. When, in the “ Ordo commen- 
dationis animee” repeated over the dying, we find the following 

etition :—“ Libera, Domine, animam ejus sicut liberasti Enoch et 
de communi morte mundi; .. . Noe de diluvio; . . . Job 
de passionibus suis; . . . Isaac de hostia, et de manu patris sui 
Abrahe;... Danielem de lacu leonum; ... Moysen de manu 
Pharaonis; . . . tres pueros de camino ignis; .. . Susannam de 
falso crimine; . . . David de manu Goliath,” &c., we shall see a 
sufficient reason for these Scriptural events appearing with such 
constant reiteration on the sarcophagi and around the graves which 
enshrined the dead bodies of the early Christians. The prayers 
pene over the dying, quoted from Martene, that the 

lessing of the Holy Spirit may rest on his soul, “who in the like- 
ness of a dove rested on Christ in Jordan ”; and the explicit refer- 
ence to the aes of the keys committed to St. Peter in the 
prayers for Absolution in those from Muratori and Goar, supply a 
new meaning to the corresponding scenes so often found in the 
sepulehral bas-reliefs and frescoes; and, in the words of M. Le 
Blant— x 

Un lien de plus se montrerait ainsi entre les priéres suprémes de I’Eglise 
et les types de Piconographie funéraire. L’espoir dans la miséricorde de 
Dieu, dans son assistance contre l’enfer, la foi en la renaissance future, 
voila ce que les représentations de l’art chrétien me paraissent aftirmer, 
comme Je font les pritres funéraires. 


Although the connexion was too intimate to have been overlooked, 
and although no subjects could occur so naturally to the minds of 
those who were burying their dead in the faith of the Resurrection 
as those which proved Christ’s power to recall the departed spirit, 
M. Le Blant justly calls our attention to the fact that the three 
Gospel resurrections—those of Lazarus, Jairus’s daughter, and the 
son of the Widow of Nain—are expressly mentioned in the Con- 
fession of Faith contained in the “ Apostolical Constitutions ” 
(Const. Ap. v. 7). It will be interesting to watch the progress of 
this line of investigation, in which M. Le Blant has led the way, and 
to see whether other portions of the funeral ritual of the Early 
Church may not account for other frequent types, and also explain 
some which have not as yet received a satisfactory identification. 

We cannot fail also to notice the sensible manner in which M. 
Le Blant scatters to the winds those mystical fancies which have 
discovered profound meanings in the arrangement of the various 
groups in the same composition, regarding them as so many heads 
of a homily—“au mépris des régles de la saine critique, puisque 
rien n’en appuie les données, et dont l’exposé aurait causé quelque 
surprise au sculpteur”—and shows indisputably that the composi- 
tion was governed by the principle of symmetry alone. Balance 
of parts and not edification was the sculptor’s aim. For instance, 
an unbroken line with a degree of solidity was required at the 
corners, and therefore we commonly find Moses striking the rock 
at one end balanced by Lazarus in his upright /eroon at the other. 
Moses is a pendant to Christ, each with his wonder-working rod, 
the constant accompaniment of the miracles of our Lord, though 
it is needless to say utterly unsanctioned by the Gospel narrative, 
while the adoring sisters form a symmetrical group to the eager 
drinkers. Sometimes the terminal subjects are seated figures, the 
chair-back giving the straight line needed for the corner. Pilate 
washing his hands, with our Lord standing before him, is the 
most frequent subject in this position, balanced sometimes by 
Daniel giving judgment in the case of Susanna, sometimes by 
Peter’s feet being washed by Christ, sometimes by an enigmatical 
seated figure engaged in reading to others standing by—identified 
by some with Moses, by others with Abraham, Job, or, as by M. 
Le Blant himself, with Ezra, but whose exact identification 
still remains to be decided. 

A similar rule of symmetry often governs the other subjects, 
especially those in the centre. On either side of the circular 
medallion containing the busts of the departed—:magines clypeate 
—the an space between the cornice and the circle is often 
filled by the Divine hand issuing from clouds, in one case to arrest 
Abraham’s sacrifice, in the other to give the Tables of the Law to 
Moses. In the same manner the waterpots of the Miracle at Cana 
balance the baskets of the Multiplication of the Loaves, the standing 
figure of Christ being repeated, stretching out His rod, in one case 
to the right, in the other to the left hand. The same principle satis- 
factorily accounts for the introduction of additional figures—as 
in the offerings of Cain and Abel, the expulsion from Eden, the 
Sacrifice of Abraham, the Judgment of Pilate—entirely unwar- 
ranted by the narrative on which so much pious ingenuity has been 
wasted. The sculptor, like nature, abhors a void. As with her, 
order is his first law. He will sooner contradict the facts of history 


than violate the laws of art. If the dunghill or the heap of ashes 
does not give dignity enough to the figure of Job, he will seat him 
on an elegantly formed folding-chair. The scenes of the story of 
Susanna follow, not the thread of the history, but the laws of 
artistic arrangement. 

There can be no question that and Christian sarcophagi 
were frequently the work of the same sculptor ; and that even when 
the artist was, nominally at least, an adherent of the new faith, his 
ideas ran in the old channel, and his chisel produced the old types 
with a slight difference. The tritons,and dolphins, and naked 
winged genii which are so repeatedly seen show, in M. Le 
Blant’s words, “la marque d'un emploi persistant et irréfiéchi des 
anciens modéles d’atelier,” of which the Dis Manibus of the 
Christian /ocu/i in the catacombs is a still more glaring example. 
The ascent of Elijah is only a variant of the type of the carrying 
off of Proserpine, even to the river-god couching beneath the 
chariot; a personification found also in the representations of 
Christ’s Baptism and the Crossing of the Red Sea. In 
Jonah’s storm the winds are represented under the form of 
human heads with swollen cheeks so familiar tous. The sea- 
monster that swallows up Jonah is the same that threatens Andro- 
meda; while the little chest in which Noah floats like a Jack-in- 
a-box, and receives the olive branch from the dove, reproduces 
exactly that in which Danae and Perseus were exposed to the 
waves. Our Lord’s wonder-working rod is a consecrated form of 
Ovid’s “virga venenata” in the hands of Circe. As Raoul 
Rochette has somewhere said, “un art ne s'improvise pas.” We 
cannot expect it to spring into life fully equipped, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove. 

We have not space to enlarge on the many points of interest 
suggested by civ hemetie proofs that the sarcophagi were fre- 
quently ornamented with gold and colour ; the distinction between 
the unbearded types of Christ in His humanity and the bearded 
types when exhibited ia His divinity; the rigid abstinence from 
representing the scenes of the Passion, with the exception of the 
warning given to St. Peter, and our Lord before Pilate ; the veiled 
hands with which Peter receives the keys, and the Apostles their 
rolls, recalling the canons of the early Councils forbidding women to 
receive the Eucharist with naked hands ; and the unusual frequency 
in these Gaulish sarcophagi of the subjects of the overwhelming of 
Pharaoh and his host, and the destruction of the dragon by Daniel 
at Babylon.- We have said enough, we hope, to lead our readers 
to consult the volume themselves. We cannot, however, deny 
ourselyes the pleasure of quoting one or two of the epitaphs of 
singular beauty for which we are indebted to the researches of M. 
Le Blant. That of the Christian girl at Lyons, describing the 
flight of her soul to take its place with the martyrs, 


a terra ad martyres ; 


and those portraying the joyful reception of the redeemed one by 
the saints in paradise, “ te suscipient omnium ispirita Sanctorum” ; 
and again, with its charming survival of time-honoured ideas and 
language 
said quem nemus lysium conclamat omne, 
have, we believe, already appeared in his Inscriptions chrétiennes, 
but will be new to many of our readers. So, too, rgd will 
be this from De Rossi, depicting the other aspect of that joy—that 
of the soul in joining the Church triumphant in heaven. We 
quote it with its spelling :— 
Quam te letum excipet Mater Ecclesia de Oc mundo revertentem. 


There is an exquisite reference to the symbolism of the Last 
Judgment, in Matt. xxv., in the following :—* Tuo sic munere 
Criste dextris tibi nunc fide adstitit in agnis,” at once 

the solemn strains of the “ Dies Ire.” Parental sorrow and Chris- 
tian resignation have been seldom more touchingly portrayed than 
in the following from Marini:—“ Quis non doleat, aut quis non 
lugeat super nos, rerum hoc tantum scelus, in LXVII dieb(us), 
tres dulces nos filios obtulisse D(e)o ? ” 


DAVID LESLIE.* 


A COLLECTION of Anglo-Indian tales and novels would be 
an excellent commentary on the changing features of social 
life in India, as well as on the popular estimation in which 
members of the civil and military services have at different 
times been held. We may say, in the spirit of Macaulay’s 
remarks, that for some generations the Nabob was constantly 
pressed into the service of English novelists, to cast a shade 
where necessary, to serve as a foil to the finer characters 
and to supply the necessary funds, somewhere at the end of 
the third volume, for the marriage of a scampish but reformed 
nephew or an interesting niece. Even Thackeray, whose Indian 
illustrations were generally correct and appropriate, only atoned 
for his offensive picture of, Joe Sedley by the far more truthful 
and attractive characters of Colonel Newcome and Mr. Binnie. 
The late Sir John Kaye wrote a ‘very readable novel, entitled 
Peregrine Pultuney, tempore Lord Auckland, in which living cha~ 
racters were introduced under veils which every one could pene- 
trate; and the name of the hero, a young artillery officer, was 
ingeniously taken from the well-known Indian term pultun, a 
regiment. This he followed up by Long Engagements: a Tale of 


* David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, 
Bengal Civil Service, Author of Saranns or, our Afghan Frontier. 
2vols. Edinburgh and London; William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 
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the Afghan Rebellion, which had a considerable run at a time | little of the modern eant of infidelity, and he makes sundry 


wher many Englishmen had friends and relatives who were either 
cut down in the Khoord Cabul passes or became the prisoners of 
Akbar Khan. 
the late Henry Meredith Parker and the late H. M. Torrens, 
helped to dispel incorrect and absurd ideas about life and service 
in India; and English writers condescended to acknowledge that, 
in dealing with Oriental topies, some moderate regard for Indian 
chronology and geography would do no harm. We know a novel 


sing his time pleasantly between Madras and Calcutta, just as 
if the distance between these places was as easily traversed 
as the road between Brentford and London. And there is a 
vast difference between the hypochondriaeal, broken-down elder 


These tales and the sparkling verses and essays of | 


audacious remarks which shock Miss Hay; and Mr. Thorburn hag 
ventured on the introduction of a native girl, Aimana, whom 
Leslie had picked up by the roadside some three years before, 
during the famine time, and whom he is educating in the hope of 
marrying her at some time, not to himself but to some one of her 
own creed and position. It is all very well to be assured by the 


| author that the connexion between Aimana and the Assistant 
| Commissioner remains strictly that of master and pupil; that the 
of the last century in which the main personage is depicted as | 


Englishman respects the caste and honour of the little Mussulmani 
waif; and that though she looks up to him as Little Fanny 


| Bolton did to Arthur Pendefinis, Leslie does nothing which need 


brother of Gilbert Gurney, depicted by Theodore Hook, and the | 


gallant young soldier who in the Cartons retrieves the errors 
of his youth and dies an honourable death in one of the Sikh 
campaigns. No doubt this wholesome chanze of opinion has 
been produced by facilities of intercourse between -India and 
England, by our Parliamentary debates, which, if listened to by 


independent young landowner, or by an M.P. in his extra-parlia- 
mentary duties. Even Lord Brougham, if he had live.j, might 
have recanted his dictum that in India men “neither debate 
nor write,” though we might still agree with him that official 
eloquence continues to “ evaporate in scores of paragraphs.” Then, 
of late years, we have had some excellent Indian novels, in which 
strangeness of character, of speech, and of incident has been made 
endurable and attractive by graphic power of description and by 
a well-conceived plot. The series of Meadows Taylor's admirable 
novels it is only necessary to mention. But other writers have told, 
with almost equal truth and effectiveness, the results of their per- 


a popular Viceroy, extending over the earlier chapters of A Jrue 
Reformer, wascapital. In the Chronicles of Dustypore, the humorous 
as well as the serious aspect of Indian officialism was cleverly dis- 
played, and the story iar surpassed the one-sided and malicious 
account of Anglo-Indian life given in the Budgepore history, which 
might deceive casual readers by its similarity of sound. ‘The in- 
sight into native character, thought, and feeling shown in the 
City of Sunshine made many an old Indian pause to ask where the 
author gained his knowledge, and whether he had commanded an 
irregular regiment on the frontier or had had charge of a wild and 
jungly district where sheer want of society had driven him to 
explore native ways. Very recently we reviewed the A/fyhan 
Knife in these columns, a tale which brought up again 
the Indian Mutiny, with its horrors and its heroism, the simple 
faith of grey-headed colonels, and the “savage triumphs” of im- 
placable traitors. And now we have David Leslie, by a gentleman 
of the Civil Service, who is already favourably known by his collec- 
tion of Afghan proverbs and border customs, published under the 
title of Bunnoo, or Bannu, as the purists will compel us to write 
the name. 

It is quite correct and in keeping that there should be delicate 
shades of colour and varieties of tone in all Anglo-Indian stories, 
and that life on the North-West Frontier should be something 
rather different from the experiences of an indigo-planter in 
Eastern Bengal, or those of the owner of a coffee estate in the 
Wynaad. There may be the same framework or setting for these 
Oriental novels, but the action and characters ought to vary as 
much as the picture of a clerical prig by Jane Austen varies irom 
the Seenes of Clerical Life of George Eliot. In fact, with such a 
stary as the one now before us, the secret of success can lie only 
in the realism of the author's special experience, and the vividness 
with which he can put on paper his own reminiscences or obserya- 
tion. The scene of the events described lies, we should guess, in 
one of the districts of the Derajat ; for the description of Puniala, 
the name chosen for the station, will hardly suit with such a 
cantonment as Peshawar. ‘The story is slight, and the events 
might have taken place this year, while the interest is to be 
looked for in one or two of the episodes, in the descriptions of 
mative pageants, and in the portraiture of individual character. 
David Leslie himself is a competition-walla of some five or six 

ears’ standing. He is depicted as confident, reserved, and clever. 
His superior is Major Augustus Honeyman, the Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge of the district: not a bad fellow at 
all, but represented as speaking indifferent Pushtoo and writing 
flowery English. This worthy officer has a wife, and, when 
we are told that her name is Bethesda or Bethel, we are 
not surprised to find her somewhat bony and avgular’in mind, 
given to scolding her husband at times, in other respects a 
pattern of propriety, a stern censor of the lapses and peceadilloes of 
others, but not altogether without kindly jeelings. It is natural 
that this excellent couple should havea niece to stay with them, 
Mary Hay, bright, fresh, intelligent, and sympathetic; and David 
Leslie falls in love with her very soon in the story. In the or- 
dinary free intercourse of Anglo-Indian society, a man’s character, 
allowances, prospects of promotion, and general eligibility, are as 
thoroughly weighed and ascertained as if they were all recorded in 
the Civil Service gradation list. An attachment between a 
genuine English girl and a clever young civilian would very soon 
end in one of those well-assorted marriages of which there are so 
many bright examples in every department of the service. 
matters cannot be hurried, although the author prudently confines 
himself to two volumes. David Leslie has unluckily caught up a 


shock Mrs. Honeyman or any other severe moralist. One or two 
of the scenes are perhaps questionable; we all are aware of the 
danger of playing with these edged tools, and there is quite 
enough apparent scandal to justify tue averted looks of the gossips 
of the station and the puritanic ire of Aunt Bethel. 

The other characters in the story are drawn with considerable 
power, and one or two of them are really good. <A certain 


| doctor, who has never been out of India in his life, and who 
oniy a dozen hearers, are read and criticized by thousands, and by | 
the recent habit of including India in the grand tour made by an | 


| Lard” when he alludes to the Viceroy. 


by undoubted merit and good humour has risen from the status of 
an apothecary to the position of a civil or military Assistant 
Surgeon, is on the whole an improvement on the irrepressible 
Scotch doctor of Indian hunting tales. The stock medical man 
with Anglo-Indian writers is made up of Scotch colloquialisms and 
broad humour, is invariably a Mac something, and talks of “ the 
Dr. Buttons is too much 


| given to express his sentiments by the use of the sole word, 
| * Tre-menjeus,” as Dominie Sampson was by “ Prodigious,” and 
| we need hardly remind a scholar like Mr. Thorburn that it is not 


every one who can bend the bow of Ulysses. A young com- 
petitioner, Harry Freeman, is at first introduced as a chatterer and 


| a coxcomb, but improves as active employment and the responsi- 
sonal experience. The description of life at Simla in the reign of | 


| 


| 


bilities of office strengthen and develop his character; and then 
we have a missionary, the Rev. John Shepherd, self-denying, 
pious, earnest, but narrow and intolerant, who ought not to 
be taken as a type of the many highminded and*excellent men 
successively sent out to India by such societies as the Church 
Missionary or the Free Kirk of Scotland. To give a tragical 
turn to one part of the tale, Mr. Thorburn finds it imperative 
to have this righteous preacher struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a tierce Moolla; and the necessity for avenging 
this assassination gives rise to some remarks, which are by no 
means ill-timed, about a “spirited policy ” and the treatment of 
frontier tribes. The episode of the said assassination introduces 
another diversion from the dull routine of station life, in the shape 
ofan expedition against the oifending tribe. The description ofthe. 
march to the Tung Durra, or Narrow Pass, is probably taken from 
life. The policy of conciliation versus repression; the skilful 
manipulation of the leading men of the wild tribes; the military 
bustle and stir; the animated controversy between the young po- 
litical and the experienced colonel of a regiment; the reprisals 
inflicted on the marauders and cattle-lifters; the night attack on 
the English camp in which Leslie receives a stunning blow on 
the head, though he eventually comes round under the skilful 
treatment of Dr. Buttons—all this is well told, and shows 
a power of comprehending military movements as well as an 
aptitude for civil business. In the end Leslie marries Mary Hay ; 
and we are left to imagine that Mrs. Shepherd, the widow of the 
martyred missionary, tinds some one to console her in young Harry 
Freeman, cured of his flippancy and sobered down by mournful 
events, 

We have intimated that Mr. Thorburn shows more skill in 
the introduction of episodes and in the delineation of character 
than in conceiving and working out a plot. We must not forget 
the portrait of the Tahsildar, Sarfaraz ‘han, a clever, oily, supple, 
egotistical, native official, who is proud of his knowledge of E 
lish and of his secret influence over Major Honeyman. It was not 
necessary to kill this loquacious aud self-satistied person in the 
expedition to the “ narrow pass.” But Mr. Thorburn strikes us as 
needlessly severe in the sentences passed by him on minor char- 
acters. ‘bere is a certain Ensign Bareface who gets snubbed by 
Leslie for gross impertinence, and who is a fair specimen of the 
unlicked cub out of which brave officers may one day be manu- 
factured. This lad falls an early victim to an epidemic of cholera 
aud dies unlamented. We may reasonably protest against the 
allotment of these tragic endings to such minor and comparatively 
harmless personages as a sleek Tahsildar and an impudent sub- 
altern. But the Tahsildar had carried off the Mussulmani, Aimana, 
and deserved some chastisement. It is, however, only double- 
dyed villains who are worthy of being run over by a train, or shot 
in a night attack, or carried off by a pestilence. Mr. Thorburn 
should recolleet when to use the scuéica and when the flagellum. 
With the assassination of the worthy missionary the list of deaths 
in a tale of the frontier did not require extension, We have one 
or two other criticisms to make, The terrible iteration of the 
phrase “ You see,” as addressed to the reader, is very wearisome. 
Thackeray used often to take the reader into his confidence, and 
explain how the novelist came to know everything; but Mr. 
Thorburn repeats these words over and over again, as if they 
were the soul of wit or the very core of philosophy. Again, 
there is no point or cleverness in dubbing a fire-eating soldier as 
General Atem Zounds. On the other hand, the quiet satire and 


But | the caricature of official mannerism is pointed and truthful. 


Major Honeyman writes a despatch on frontier atfairs which 
would not do discredit to Mr. Trollope’s Sir Ratile Batlle. 
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The “Punjab Trumpeter ” is referred to once or twice as the local 
specially interested in putting the best colouring on the 
frontier policy, and we are quite positive that few Anglo-Indians 
will be at a loss to understand who is meant by the “ brilliant” 
Secretary, Mr. Loftus. A gentleman who can pen lucid despatches, 
make neat after-dinner speeches, write clever prologues for plays 
to be performed by amateurs at Simla, and discourse eloquently 
on the revenue system with the Commissioner and on the compli- 
cations of the tribes with the General commanding the division, 
must not complain if he occasionally slides into prose and hitches 
in the pages of a novel. We could wish that Mr. Thorburn would 
resist the temptation of bringing in Biblical illustrations and allu- 
sions, when they are unnecessary and not in keeping. A simile 
taken from the Old Testament, and put into the mouth of ;phraim 
MacBriar, or Mause Headrige, or the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, is all 
well. But allusions to the raising of Lazarus on the recovery 

of a patient from unconsciousness, and to pillars of fire and dust 
when a Lieuteaant-Governor makes his annual tour in the pro- 
vinees, are simply in bad taste. Notwithstanding these blemishes, the 
story ought to be read by many others than Anglo-Indians, from 
which class it is certain to receive due attention. It is not com- 
monplace. It is not too long, and its characters and scenes are 
lifelike ; and at this crisis, when men are taking interest in Cabul, 
Candahar, the Afghan nation, and the Ghilzais and Momunds, 
it may be useful to know what kind of life has hitherto been led 
on a frontier where Mahommedans are aggressive and fanatical, 
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| nature of the food which is taken to support them, the changes which it 


pal which Hindus hitherto have only crossed for purposes of 
trade. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEACHINGS.* 


72 EGINNERS in science are in these days to be congratulated 
AY on the ample provision of elementary boolis calculated to 
make their first steps in the path of physical knowledge easy, 
secure, and pleasurable. It is of the utmost value to them that 
the services of. men holding distinguished rank in special depart- 
ments of scientific investigation should have been enlisted in the 
cause of primary education. They are thus spared the pang and 
the provocation of finding later on in their career of study that 
they have to unlearn much that they had laboriously committed 
to heart, and to familiarize themselves with new methods in the 
place of those which they had blindly leant upon, but which now 
fail them in the face of wider facts and profounder or more 
critical needs. In acquiring, indeed, true methods and correct 
habits of observation half the battle of scientilic life is won. 
Every new fact and every enlarged generalization will then fall 
into its fitting place in the scheme of thought. As in a living 
organism, the process of assimilation, nutrition, and growth will 
go on in the mind with scarcely a sense of effort, or, if with con- 
sciousness at all, bringing pleasure in the process. 

We have before us three little volumes which strike us as 
being models of the class of books needed for elementary science 
teaching. Mr. W.H. Watson takes up the subject of Living 
Nature in a popular introduction to the study of physiological 
chemistry and sanitary science, Within less than a hundred and 

pages he gives a clear and methodical summary of the 
latest gains to knowledge in this field, opening up vistas of wider 
and more advanced research to those who are not content with 
the mere rudiments of the subject. The dontain here laid open 
to the inquirer is, indeed, as Mr. Watson remarks at the outset, 
illimitable, because. co-extensive with nature itself. As in nature 
innumerable parts or functions combine to form one vast and 
uniform whole, no particular science can fully explain the entire - 
range of creation. And as inthe solar ray manifold lights unite 
and blend in one, so the light which best enables us to set forth 
the working of the universe is composed not of the beams 
emitted by any one science by itself, but of radiations from all the 
sciences combined. If indeed any one science is to be selected 
before the rest as explaining the greatest number and variety of 
things with which we are connected, chemistry is perhaps the one 
which, with Mr. Watson, we should be disposed to put forward. 
Everything that lives and moves, all that ministers to the life or 
subserves the pu 3 of man, comes within the ken and calls 
forth the enlightened scrutiny of the chemist :— 

Chemistry has a dictionary which is becoming more and more compre- 
hensive: the words it contains convey appropriate meanings, and when 
combined form the foundation for a true knowledge of the processes con- 
tinually going on in nature. Everything in earth, in air, or sea, belongs 
to chemistry, and is constantly working under her dictation, to promote 
those familiar changes which we all admire. The rock whieh darts from 
beneath its verdant covering ; the stream which dashes over the different 
coloured stones ; the trees which hang over the stream reflecting upon it 
the varied tints of foliage; the bird singing its merry song upon its 
branches ; and the fish which sports in its natural element as it winds its 
way round the shaded nook, are each dealt with by that science whose title 
eonveys such a dark and gloomy impression. As it deals with the compo- 
sition of the air, the water, the rock, and the trees in the landscape, so it 
deals with the composition of man. The brain of the wise, the musele of 
the strong, the bone of the skeleton, and the complexion of the beauty, ave 
explained by the necessary application of chemical science ; while the 


* Science Teachingsin Living Nature: a Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Physiological Chemistry and Sanitury Science. By William H. 
Watson, F.C.S., F.M.S. London: Edward Stanford. 1870. 

Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry, §c. By W.G. Vallentin, P.C.8., 
of London and Berlin. London and Glasgow: Collins & Co. 1879. 


Elementary Lessons on Sound. By Dr. W. H. Stone, Lecturer at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. London: Macmillan & Co, 1879. | 


goes through before it does actually support them, and the decay after the 
lite is separated from them by death, are explained by the same science. 
The earth, the air, the ocean, and the living forms which people 
them, popularly considered as distinct divisions of nature, form in 
reality one vast system of mutual interdependence and accom- 
modation. In the ceaseless harmonious chemistry of life the 
plant or minute animal organism takes up and assimilates from the 
soil or the water those various particles or constituents which build 
up the whole organized structure ; whilst man, the highest organie 
being by virtue of his powers of thought and will, brings the pro- 
cesses of reason to bear upon the development and adaptation of 
one and all to his convenience and his use. Mr. Watson takes 
his readers in the first instance back to the origin of life, or the 
furthest stage to which modern analysis enables us to penetrate 
the mystery of mysteries. Briefly detining the germ theory and 
showing the hollowness of the idea of spontaneous generation, he 
passes to the influence upon the minute cellular bodies of air, 
heat, and light. The chemical constituents of the atmosphere have 
then to be made clear. The nature of the solar spectrum, the 
distinction of heat rays and light rays, with their action upon 
the living organism, must be understood. The elementary sub- 
stances which make up our bodies are next enumerated, their 
chemical symbols made familiar to the learner, and the pro- 
portions in which they combine to form the several tissues 
or living structures—the bones, the brain, the blood, and other 
animal fluids, the muscular flesh and fat—are indicated, together 
with the mode whereby these needful elements are assimilated 
in the shape of food. In the second chapter the nature and 
structure of plants, with their food and laws of growth and repro- 
duction, will be found briefly and clearly explained. Next come 
the respiratory processes, so vital both to animal and plant, and 
having so close an analogy in each class of living forms, which 
indeed science has come to regard as members of but one family of 
organized beings. The fourth chapter is devoted to digestion and 
nutrition. The various classes of foods; their chemical consti- 
tuents and nutritive values; their functions in giving heat and 
forming flesh ; the different kinds of food needed to meet the calls 
of each class of work, physical or nervous; the action and interac- 
tion of nutritive substances and the bodily juices; and the excre- 
tion of refuse matters when the process of absorption is complete— 
all these rudimentary lessons in animal chemistry are gone through 
in a small compass with masterly clearness, some sensible remarks 
being appended on the use and abuse of alcohol and the puritica- 
tion of water. The last chapter treats briefly of disease, decay, 
and death, and of the part that science claims to perform towards 
arresting to the uttermost the stroke which nature sooner or later 
has inevitably to deal. 

In Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry Mr. W. G. Vallentin 
treats in the same compendious way a branch of chemical, science 
supplementary to that dealt with in the work of which we have been 
speaking. Based upon the plan sketched out inthe Science and Art 
Directory of the department at South Kensington, in which Mr, 
Vallentin fills the post of principal assistant, his handy little manual 
is intended as a guide for teachers in conveying sound chemical 
instruction to their pupils, no less than as an aid to those of the 
teaching class from whom it would not be fair to expect toomuch 
at the outset. Advanced mathematical knowledge and familiarity 
with complex formulsz must not be expected from young pupils. 
The writer has confined himself almost exclusively to the simple 
experiments traced out by Dr. Frankland, basing his theoretical 
explenations to a great extent upon Richter’s valuable little 
Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. It is all-important, as he 
urges in his short preface, that allexplanations should be based upon 
experiments, whereby they get thoroughly fixed in the memory. 
The pupils will thus not only learn with ease and rapidity, but, 
having laid a solid and trustworthy groundwork of elementary 
principles, will be able to build thereupon the more extensive 
and developed structure of scientific knowledge prescribed by the 
syllabus for the second or advanced chemical course. The first 
or elementary course, the syllabus for which is here given in the 
appendix, is that which Mr. Vallentin applies himself to deal 
with, and his chapters are arranged so as to carry the pupil 
methodically through the task of preparation, without a suspicion 
of mere cramming, but with the clearness and fulness of detail 
which an intelligent mind will readily appreciate. Half the book 
is devoted to the nature and definition of the principal elements, 
metals and non-metals, their preparation and properties, whether 
in the free or the combined state. The physical and chemical 
changes are defined according as matter is acted upon by the 
various natural forees—such as heat, electricity, magnetism, &c. 
—chemical changes giving rise to a transformation of matter 
into a new body or bodies, These are distinguished further from 
mechanical mixtures such as those which produce the atmo- 
sphere. The symbolism which modern chemistry adopts for the 
expression of the several elements and their compounds is briefly 
made clear, and the pupil's mind familiarized with the language 
and the manipulation of chemical formule. Upon the facts 
observed as to the proportions in which the simpleelementary sub- 
stanees are found to combine is based, as our author proceeds to 
show, the atomic molecular theory on which rests the whele of 
modern chemistry. This fundamental lesson is enlarged durther 
on into a more detailed and explicit account of quantivalence or 
atomicity of elements (Lesson XI.) This is not, it is shown, an 
absolute , property —— to the elements themselves, sach 
as, eg., atomic weight, but rather a relative function, resulting 
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from the interaction of the various elements. Two kinds of | 
valency are to be distinguished—the hydrogen valency, which is | 
constant for all elements ; and the halogen, or oxygen, valency, | 
which varies for the elements of the chlorine group) from 
I, 3, or 5, to 7; for those of the sulphur group from 2 or 4 
to 6, and for those of the nitrogen group from 3 to 5. The | 
true valency or atomicity is, according to this view, that oc- | 
curring in the different hydrogen compounds. The halozens are 
always monads in Dr. Frankland’s scale of bonds, the elements of 
the oxygen group always dyads, and the elements of the nitrogen 
group always triads. Successive lessons treat of chemical chanzes 
and reactions, with instructions for experiments and for acquiring | 
the systematic habit of answering questions. The work closes with 

aseries of questions and exercises, forming a kind of epitome of 

each lesson, and admirably calculated to test and to consolidate 

the pupil’s advance in knowledge. 

In Lessons on Sound Dr. W. H. Stone has con- 
densed much valuable matter of a kind that is generally only 
to be found in bulky, expensive, and often foreign treatises, 
or hidden away in the memoirs and transactions of scientific 
societies. His object, besides giving a concise outline of sub- 
jects required for examination, is to furnish information inter- 
mediate between acoustics and music proper, and consequently 
supplementary to both. From the modes of producing sound, 
the intensity, consonance, and interference of vibratory waves, he 
— to the discussion of musical pitch, its measurement and 

etermination, bringing in the latest investigations of Helmholtz, 
Mr. Ellis,and Lord Rayleigh. The nature and quality of musical 


* tone is brought under analysis and illustrated by experiment, 


the important law of harmonic upper partial tones being clearly 
enunciated and shown to be a fundamental principle of music. 
The full development of the scale from harmonic series extending 
over five octaves is set before the eye. An admirable chapter is 
taken up by scales, chords, temperament, and tuning, together 
with brief notices of recent or improved instruments, such as 
Colonel Peyronnet Thompson’s enharmonic organ, with its 
triple keyboard and seventy-two stops to the octave, and 
Helmholtz’s harmonium, with Gueroult’s modification, and the 
alternative method of working carried out by Mr. Saunders from 
the suggestion of Mr. Alexander Ellis. Another class of contri- 
vances for producing true intonation, doing away with the ordinary 
form of keyboard altogether, of which Poole’s, Bosanquet’s, and 
Colin Brown's arrangements are brought forward as typical repre- 
sentatives, is briefly touched upon by Mr. Stone, and made clear 
by the aid of illustrations and practical rules. His excellent little 
manual concludes with a description of the principal instruments 
both of ancient and modern music, and an epitome of the latest 
researches into the anatomy and acoustic functions of the human 
ear. 


MACKENZIE’S TURKISH MANUAL.* 


lage facility with which foreigners can make themselves 
understood in Turkey is probably the reason why so little 
attention has been hitherto paid to the language. Amongst 
our own linguists many more would be found to be familiar 
with Hebrew than with Turkish. Yet this is a living tongue, 
with a literature little, if at all, inferior to that of Arabia or 
of Persia, and possessing elements of the highest interest for the 
student. Many of its authors are as worthy of being read as those 
of any nation, excelling particularly in solidity of thought and in 
me and elegance of style. Among the best known we may cite 

emal Bey, the author of Evraki Perishani, or sketches of Ottoman 
History ; Munif Effendi, the principal contributor to the 
Medjmaich Fenoun, or Art Review; Jevdet Pasha, the historian 
of the Empire; and Midhat Effendi, editor of the Terdjiman 
Hakikat, and writer of several scientific works. Kyamil Pasha, 
brother-in-law to the late Khedive, is also an authur of no mean 
repute, his principal work being a translation of Té/émaque, which 
is looked upon as a model of style. The most celebrated poets 
perhaps are Shinassi Effendi, whose influence has been widely felt 
on the language, Fuzouli, Nergissi, and Nefik, the two former 
being renowned for love songs and idyls, the latter for satire and 
epigram. Nor should we omit here Ali Pasha, late Grand Vizier, 
whose poems are very popular, as are also the writings of Fuad 
Pasha. It is noteworthy that a great deal of literary ability is 
always to be found centred at the Sublime Porte, as many of the 
best educated men of the day occupy high posts under Govern- 
ment, and, being thus precluded by official duties from exercising 
their talents elsewhere, take a pleasure in elaborating their reports, 
despatches, and political documents, and displaying in them the 

rfection of literary style. Thus it happens that some of the 
Finest pieces of composition in the Turkish language may be sought 
for in the public archives, where unfortunately they are too often 
buried without ition of their merit. A reading of any of 
the above-mentioned works would amply requite any time spent in 
the acquirement of the Osmanli tongue, which in itself is so 
in as to need few inducements to its study. 

Endowed with a peculiarly elastic construction of its own, and 
borrowing with scarcely any limits from Arabic and Persian, 
Turkish combines in itself the grace, power, and variety of ex- 


* A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic 
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pression of three languages in one. But in so doing the difficulties 
also are in great measure incorporated, rendering it a work of years 
to attain a perfect mastery over its complex machinery. Above 
all things, Turkish is a difficult language to teach, and though 
there has been no lack of grammars for the last hundred years, none 
has as yet gained the public approval as fulfilling all requirements. 
From the work of Vignier a century back down to our day no book 
has appeared by the aid of which a man might begin with the 
alphabet and end by reading an Imperial firman, interviewing a 
Minister, or buying a house. Previous scholars have taught too 
slowly or too fast, too high or too low, and the result is that an 
opening still remains for a thorough grammar which shall lead by 
easy steps from absolute ignorance to perfect knowledge. To do 
this the syntax and the Turkish construction—the great crux to 
the student—should be clearly and succinctly explained, and 
illustrated by sentences which are in frequent use and would easily 
impress themselves on the mind, A second part should give a 
comprehensive and well-defined sketch of the Arabic verbs, to- 
gether with notices of such other Arabic and Persian words and 
phrases as are most employed. Thirdly, a set of progressive 
exercises, from easy proverbs, fables, and stories, on to teskarehs, 
firmans, contracts, and despatches, ending with extracts from 
modern writers, with notes, should be added. Many men who 
can read the Bible in Turkish could not couch an invitation to 
dinner in polite terms or write out an order for forty tons of coal. 
It is in such particulars that the Grammars of Vignier, Barker, 
and Redhouse seem to fail. Barker illustrates Turkish composition 
by the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel and some of the tales of 
Nasreddin. Redhouse gives the dedicatory preface to an atlas by 
the Royal geographer. It must be allowed that a translation of 
the witticisms of the disreputable Hodja, or a high-flown address 
something in the style of the first paragraph of the Dedication of 
our Bible, are not jair specimens for a student to work upon. 
Barker's Grammar is meagre in every respect, and Redhouse errs 
in the opposite extreme. His Gramunaire Raisonnée de la Langue 
Ottomane is too ponderous for the beginner, who is discouraged at 
the scope allowed by the great scholar to his profound knowledge 
of the subject. No pronunciation being given from the commence- 
ment, the spelling out of each word makes the labour of reading 
even a page such drudgery that the book is generally laid aside in 
despair. As a reference the work is invaluable, and unfailing in 
accuracy ; but it is too deep and prolix ever to be widely used by 
learners. As a help to travellers the smaller vade mecum is admir- 
able ; but, not being printed with Turkish characters, is of no use 
for a real study of the language, Indeed it makes no pretence to 
such an aim. 

For the same reason Captain Mackenzie’s Manual can never, we 
fear, be of much value. Its title leaves it open to us to consider 
it either as a handbook for tourists or a text-book for students ; 
but under whichever category we class it, it seems to fall lament- 
ably short of what is required. The first desideratum in works 
of this kind is strict accuracy. It seems to us impossible, like- 
wise, to teach Turkish in Roman characters. It is no more 
reasonable to attempt it than it would be to begin reading 
Hower without learning a, 8, y, 6. But when the learner cannot 
even rely on the counterfeit word, and has no original to 
compare it with, the case is hopeless, Seeing a word mis- 
written, and having no idea of the actual spelling of it, he 
has no choice but either to commit it to memory wrongly, or hel 
lessly to leave it alone. One illustration of this will be quite sufli- 
cient. In the exercise on the Possessive Adjective Affix we find 
two words side by side to exemplily the affix “ miz,” our; “ Qorqumiz 
=our fear,” and “ Eumruniiz=our life.” In the latter we have 
the misprint of n for m, changing the affix to that of the second 
person, and the inconsistency of the vowel ¢ being used in one 
word, and a liquid # in the other, to represent the same sound. 
What is to guide the reader here? When we say that such 
glaring misprints occur in almost every page, and sometimes three 
or four together, it will be seen that the value of the book is 
greatly depreciated by carelessness. It appears almost as though 
the proof-sheets had undergone no correction. 

It is true that in the preface the author “admits his iniquity, and is 
sorry for his sin,” and hopes that “ severe critics will be merciful 
even if he has from time to time placed an ‘en’ as an ‘u,’ a ‘d’ 
as a ‘t, a‘b’ asa ‘p, a ‘j’ as a ‘ch, a ‘Saghir nun’ as a 
hard ‘n,’ and so on.” The italics are our own, and the pathetic 
appeal is delightfully confiding ; but unfortunately the last three 
words cover so many startling letter-changes as to pass toleration. 
Even were it not so, the substitutions proposed, though they may 
seem slight to the author, become serious to thereader. Imagine a 
gentleman leaving a “cart” at the door instead of a “card,” 
or a man putting “pails” on the wickets instead of “ bails.” 
Again, it is a curious subject of speculation why, in the De- 
clension of the Verbs, the third person plural should be totally 
omitted over and over again, with sometimes the second person 
also for a change, and how the same tense comes to be printed 
twice consecutively on one page under different names. The 
absence of the gerunds in di and meh is scarcely less astounding. 
The chapter on adverbs is fairly complete and useful, and it is a 
pity that an inaccurate attempt to derive “ Buradan” should 
occur in the middle of it. There is no trisyllabic word ‘ Buyerdan,” 
and the last vowel would be an e if such a word did exist; this 
alone ought to have prevented the blunder. “ Buradan” comes from 
Bu-ara-dan; ara being nearly equivalent to the French “ milieu.” 
As this derivation is not found in the dictionary, perhaps we 
should be lenient. Asan exercise in composition, Captain Mac- 
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kenzie has chosen an account of the doings of some Galata mer- 
chants and Jews taken from a manuscript of the last century. He 
is scarcely to be congratulated on his selection. The Turkish is 
old and extremely vulgar, and the translation very poor, losing the 
ints, adhering to the original too closely and slavishly at times, 
and at others ranging quite outside it in a manner which is ob- 
vious ata mere glance. One specimen of the style will sutftice. 
The Head of Police is sending an officer to bring the recalcitrant 
Mehemet Chelebi before him :— 
Go, Hussein, Agha, go forth with that comrade, arrest the man 
Who should come with him, if he refuses to come, hand him 
To the watch, and bring him thus after cracking his skull 
And damaging his eyes. 
The latter half of the Manual is taken up with a set of 
hrases arranged, according to their leading words, in alpha- 
fetical order. The idea is by no means a bad one, and some 
of the sentences are useful and properly constructed ; but there 
is great unevenness throughout, and side by side with a model 
expression is found one that no one with any pretensions to 
knowing what he was talking about would allow to escape him. 
And the same fatal carelessness stamps this, as every other part of 
the book. It is the more to be regretted as considerable labour 
must have been spent here—labour for the greater part thrown 
away. Here and there the phrases seem to have been put together 
with the aid of the first word found in the dictionary, often not 
at all applicable to the point in question. It is as if a French- 
man wished to express in English j'ai volé, “I have stolen,” 
and, turning up the verb “ Voler,” were to write “I have flown,” 
“to fly” being the first meaning given. Another grave error in 
giving models of good sentences is the never-ending use of the 
particle “ki,” which is an Armenianism, considered almost as a 
vulgarity by the higher class of Turks. We have not to look further 
than the first page for two instances of this vitiated parlance. One 
of the sentences in which it occurs is so good a specimen that 
we may be pardoned for quoting a commentary on it. The Eng- 
lish runs, “The book you sent me was acceptable.” By use of the 
correct relative construction it should read in Turkish, ‘ Bana 
geondirdiyiniz kitab pek makboolah getchdi,” instead of which we 
have, “O kitab kih siz bana giieundirdiniz bana choq qabul oljaq 
idi”! “QO” is superfluous; “siz” is not wanted; the second 
“ bana” is redundant ; and there is no such word as “ oljaq.” For 
the sake of introducing all these pronouns the wretched “ kih” is 
dragged in, instead of the compact relative form of the verb which 
constitutes one of the chief beauties of the language. It is by the 
niceties of participles and gerunds, by the use of the relative verb, 
and by general concentration, that the speech of an educated man 
is distinguished from that of a “hamal.” No gentleman would 
use a phrase like the one just quoted; as soon would an English- 
man say, “ That there book which you gave it to me, was accept- 
able to me it was.” Again, in sentences which are classified by 
their leading words in English, one naturally expects to find the 
equivalent in Turkish. If it is not there the object of the arrange- 
ment seems to us to be lost. Suppose that we wish to find 
the Turkish for “ ballast,” with a view to asking the captain how 
much his ship has to carry. We look up the word; the 
phrase given in illustration is “That vessel has come in ballast.” 
The Turkish literally is “This ship has come in empty.” It 
would have been quite as easy to translate it properly and to 
give the right word for ballast. Try again; we have only to look 
half-a-dozen lines further up on the same page. “Is he still a 
bachelor?” Translation, “He has not taken a wife!” This reads 
like an answer to the question rather than an attempt to translate 
it. There being no note of interrogation in Turkish, it is a mis- 
take to omit the interrogative particle “mi,” whose place cannot 
be supplied. 
We have perhaps said enough to show that, although this book 
may be rather amusing in its way, it is scarcely likely to fill the 
place which is still open for a thorough Anglo-Turkish grammar 
and reading book. It is by no means so easy to write a “ manual” 
of a language as some of those who undertake the task seem to 
imagine, and the author should bear in mind that he is producing 
a book which is to appeal to the understanding of others. It is 
by no means sufficient that he himself should know what he 
means to write, if it is still incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 
Captain Mackenzie has gaily ignored this primary axiom, and yet 
the concluding lines of his preface assert that “if the student 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with my ‘ lytel boke,’ he will 
be enabled, be it in Cyprus or on Ottoman ground, to approach 
sg on nt in one of the most difficult languages of the East.” We 
ear he is labouring under a delusion; but, after all, perhaps our 
acquaintance with his “boke” is not sufficiently thorough to 
ensure us the indefinite approach to perfection to which his readers 
are entitled. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT.* 


B* the help of an eccentric will, a mysterious murder, a con- 
siderable display of learning, numerous descriptions of furni- 
tare and food, a fair supply.of big words, Miss Braddon has 
contrived to produce a story which is at all events quite worthy 
of herself, We have in a recent notice of a rival author drawn 
attention to the extensive reading of our female novelists. We 


* The Cloven Foot. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” 3 vols. London: J. & R. Maxwell. 1879. 


could almost imagine that these ladies had entered into a kind of 
competition in learning, and were constantly striving each in her 
latest story to make a greater show of scientific knowledge than 
any one had yet exhibited in a mere work of fiction. We doubt 
whether Miss Braddon, in the variety of stbjects which she touches 
on, quite equals Miss Helen Mathers, who lately astonished us in 
My Lady Green Sleeves by the extraordinary width of her 
ignorance. Lut what Miss Braddon wants in extent she makes 
up in depth. When she chooses to be learned at all, she takes care 
to be learned in an uncommon way. It is this that makes her 
stories sometimes rather hard to criticize. In the main part of the 
book before us there is nothing but that with which we are quite 
at home. An eccentric will by which an old gentleman disposes 
of fourteen thousand pounds a year, and a mysterious case of 
murder, are things of almost everyday occurrence. At all events 
we have read about them so often that we feel ourselves as regards 
them fully competent to arrive at a fair judgment. But it is quite 
another matter when we constantly find our attention distracted 
from the easy and pleasant contemplation of wills, crimes, and 
criminals by what we may perhaps be allowed to call outbursts of 
science. 

It is not only in the author that we find this display of learning, 
but also in the most unlikely characters. She introduces, for in- 
stance, Miss Celia Olare, the daughter of a Devonshire parson. 
This young lady, though she had hardly ever left her father’s 
vicarage, had to her credit, as we are told, made herself mis- 
tress of the current metropolitan slang. We nowhere read that 
she had made a successful study of anything else. In fact 
the author really intends her to be, no doubt, a charming, but at 
the same time a very ignorant, young lady. She becomes ac- 
quainted with a young doctor, and Miss Braddon cannot resist 
the temptation of making through Celia a display of her own 
medical reading. She represents the young lady as talking about 
“Sir Astley Cooper, and that poor dear who found out the 
separate functions of the nerves that direct our thoughts and move- 
ments.” Now such knowledge in Miss Braddon herself is by no means 
extraordinary. In the same volume she is describing how the 
heroine’s Deyonshire maid-servant was struck with astonishment, 
and how her astonishment became stupefaction, when the cab 
drove under the Italian-Gothic portico of the Midland Hotel, and 
a liveried page sprang forward to open the door. “Her surprise 
and admiration,” we read, “went on increasing like a geo- 
metrical progression, commencing above unity, as she followed her 
mistress across the pillared hall and up the marble staircase to a 
corridor, whose remote perspective ended far away in a twinkling 
speck of gaslight.” We hardly knew, as we read this passage, 
which to admire more—the Midland Hotel with its portico, its 
liveried page, its hall, its stairease and its corridor, whose per- 
spective apparently began with being remote and ended far away 
in a twinkling speck, or Miss Braddon’s knowledge of mathematics. 
We have before now come across unscientific authors who have gone 
so far as to say that a thing increased, not indeed like, but in a 
geometrical progression. Bat we have never, so far as we can 
remember, come across one who was so exact as to make the pro- 
gression commence above unity. Some pages further on in the 
same volume we find the young doctor, Celia’s lover, studying a 
treatise on dry-rot in the metatarsal bone. We once heard of a 
fond father, a milkman, boasting that his son was the best speller 
in all Walsall. But he lived in a simpler age, when learning was 
less diffused and a little of it went a great way. How would this 
proud parent’s pride have been cast down had he lived to see the 
day when a writer of fiction—a woman, too—would thus familiarly 
talk of dry-rot in the metatarsal bone. Miss Braddon displays not 
only what she herself knows, but also what she expects her 
average reader to know. For it is hardly te be thought that she 
merely intends to amaze her readers, as Goldsmith’s schoolmaster 
“amazed the gazing rustics ranged around,” by setting before 
them the extent of her knowledge and of their ignorance. We are 
not ashamtd, however, to confess that we like to keep a scientific 
dictionary by our side whenever we study her stories. By the 
help of it we have, in the present case, discovered that there is 
not only one metatarsal bone, but that there are five of them 
in each foot. In a second edition she could give a still greater 
air of scientific exactness were she to state which of the meta- 
tarsal bones it was that was suffering from the dry-rot. While 
we are concerned with scientific terms we should be glad if we 
could get Miss Braddon to give us her definition of a focus. In one 
passage she tells us that the subdued Babel of tongues became 
concentrated here and there into a focus. In another passage 
she says that a library that had almost a judicial look was 
dimly lighted by a pair of moderator lamps on the centre table, 
making a focus of light in the middle of the room. Could there 
be, we should like to know, in the same room and at the same 
time, a subdued Babel of tongues concentrated into the very 
focus which was formed by a pair of lamps? This library, we 
are told, was not only a repusitory for the genius of the dead, 
but in it there was no literature that was not at least a cen- 
tury old. “Travels, from Marco Polo to Captain Cook; histo- 
ries from Herodotus to Mrs. Catherine Macaulay.” Now the date 
of the story is somewhere about 1866. At that time none of 
the accounts of Oook’s voyages were a century old. In fact, he 
did not return from the first of his great voyages till 1771. 
The library might certainly have contained some of the earlier 
volumes of Mrs. Catherine Macaulay's history, but, by the strict 
rule by which every book was excluded that was not at least a 
century old, the later volumes must have been missing. 
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We shall not follow any further in our author's footsteps with 
the help of our scientific dictionary. Before, however, we put our 
dictionaries altogether on one side, we should like to ascertain 
what is the meaning of a blatant theft. An attorney had given a 
boy half-a-crown. The child's mother “impounded ” the coin, and 

ve her son but twopence out of it to buy brandy-snaps. “ The 
Foy,” we read, “ set up a howl at this blatant theft.” Now John- 
son defines blatant by bellowing as a calf. Tas Miss Braddon by 
a bold figure of speech transferred the epithet from the boy on 
whom the theft was committed to the theft itself? No doubt he 
bellowed asa calf. If she has not, we are forced to seek for her 
meaning of the term in the very passage in which it is used. But 
then we are puzzled to decide how many of the circumstances are 
necessary to make a theft blatant? Must the money have origin- 
ally come from an attorney? Two and fourpence was stolen out 
of half-a-crown. Now, if uot twopence, but sixpence had been 
left for brandy-snaps, would the thett still have been blatant? We 
can only form conjectures. Meanwhile all we can say for certain 
is that a theft is blatant when a mother robs her own child of all 
but twopence out of a half-crown that has been given the boy by 
an attorney. Tow, to continue our inquiry into words, do people 
breathe frostily on a very rainy day? What are crisp syllables, 
and how do they trip lightly off the tongue? How does a lane 

o undulating like a snake amidst a chaos of hills? To undulate 
is to move like waves. How doesalane move at all? And if 
it does move like waves, how at the same time does it move like 
asnake? The chaos of hills we will allow. For ifa lane undu- 
late at all it may just as well undulate there as anywhere else. 
How, again, does an idea associate two objects in a natural 
sequence? Can things of which oue follows the other be said 
to be associated? for instance, does an idea associate in a 
sequence a lady who wallis first, a footman who follows atter, and 
a lap-dog that he leads behind him by astring? In writing 
of the hero Miss Braddon says, “ despair had fastened its claw 
upon his aching heart.” Is it needful to tell us that a heart aches 
upon which anything has fixed its claw ? Can the weather, which 
spe a warm glaze of sunny yellow over the earth, and bathes 
the young leaves in vivid light, also paint the sky an Italian blue ? 
What are languorous roses? Unless there are scarlet stars, can 
scarlet berries with any propriety be said to star a brown hedge? 
What is heterogeneous comfort that furnishes a room and marks the 
gradual growth of a family dwelling? And what is the meaning 
of homeliness? Johnson defines it as plainness, rudeness, coarse- 
ness, According to Miss Braddon, a look of homeliness is given 
to rooms in which there is an all-pervading air of luxury when a 
lady's maid opens her mistress’s portmanteau and sets out the ivory 
brushes and silver-topped bottles. f 

But we are leaving ourselves no space for the plot of the story. 
In a rapid sketch, however, much can be told in the case of a 
writer who, like Miss Braddon, strictly keeps to simplicity. All 
she needs is an eccentric testator, two villains—one of whom, no 
doubt, owned the cloven foot—a lovely and virtuous heroine, an 
interesting but not equally virtuous hero, and a victim. The 
testator, Jaspar Treverton, left his property, worth fourteen 
thousand a year, to a distant relative, John Treverton, the hero, 
on condition that he married within a twelvemonth an orphan 
whom the old man had adopted. The hero marries her, believing 
all the while, for what seems the best of reasons, that he is commit- 
ting bigamy. Happily for himself, he discovers, when close on the 
end of the story, that he had not really committed bigamy, as his 
supposed first wife, a French dancer named La Chicot, had pre- 
viously committed it. It was not till some time after she had 
married the hero that she recognized her first husband's dead 
body stretched out in the Morgue. Shortly after Treverton had 
boldly committed bigamy, as he thought, La Chicot was murdered. 
Thereupon, with commendable, but, as it proved, needless, prudence 
he at once went through the marriage service with the heroine asecond 
time. Unfortunately he was suspected, and with strong reasons, of 
having himself murdered the French dancer. He was arsested and 
taken up to London. We notice that the detective waits till Monday 
before he seizes him. Is it possible that this gentlemanly-looking 
man from Scotland Yard had some confused notion in his mind 
that murderers, as well as debtors, cannot be arrested on the 
Sabbath? Be that as it may. The hero was not long kept in 
prison. His wife, attended by a faithful solicitor, hurried up to 
the Midland Hotel, and, as we have shown, was welcomed by the 
liveried page, and soothed by the look of homeliness that is 
imparted by ivory brushes and silver-topped bottles, at the same 
time that her maid found her surprise and admiration increasing 
like a geometrical progression commencing above unity. The 
solicitor, aided by a great London lawyer, discovers that the real 
murderer was a villain who had for some years passed himself 
off on the heroine us her long-lost father. The poor young 
lady is, indeed, in a pitiable state, and might, with more 
Lag cio than the theft of twopence, have been described 
as blatant. Indeed, with full justification she might, even 
in the Midland Hotel, have bellowed like a calf, She had 
apparently to choose between hanging her newly-won husband and 
her long-lost father. Happily a long-lost aged aunt is suddenly 
discovered, who for twenty years past had kept a Diary. This 
Diary soon proves that the long-lost father was no father at all, 
but.a disreputable gambler. The police are set on his track, and he 
is discovered in the fifth story of a house in Paris which remained 
standing the last in a row that was being cleared away to make 
room for a boulevard. The English detective, with a clear 
ignorance of French law, goes alone to arrest him, The villain 


draws a dagger, the detective seizes his arm, and a desperate struggle 

ensues. The villain’s bloodshot eyeballs flash fire. Two pages 
| earlier his eyes had emitted sparks of lurid light. He tried to hurl 
| the policeman down the steep staircase. ‘One more herculean 
, effort and his foe would be across the threshold.” THowever, the 
| detective saw his danger, and met the hereuleaa effort by a sudden 
| impetus. He hurled the villain against the gaudy-papered wall. 
But he recoiled with a cry of horror, for half that side of the room 
dropped into ruin, and, “with one hoarse shriek, Desrolles rolled 
backwards into empty air.” 

As the hero and heroine had already been twice married, of 
course they could not bring the story to the usual conclusion. 
Tlowever, there were still left unmarried the young student of the 
treatise on the dry-rot of the metatarsal bone, and the young 
lady who had read about the poor dear who found out the 
separate functions of the nerves that direct our thoughts and 
movements. They marry in the very last page, and thus leave 
the reader fully satisfied. 


SADDLE-ROOM LITERATURE.* 


4'UCLID and Aigebra are most instructive studies; but they 
could scarcely be classed among light and entertaining lite- 
rature. Seats and Saddles, by Major Dwyer, if less instruetive 


| than a mathematical treatise, is scarcely lighter reading. The book 


teaches us how to saddle and sit upon a horse by means of 2°, 2°, 
N’, p®, squares, circles, horizontals, and perpendiculars. It is full of 
such expressions as “ motive power,” “angles of the lines of trae- 
tion,” “ transmission of friction,” and “ adhesiveness produced by 
pressure.” Many reviewers would, we think, close the volume 
after five minutes’ perusal, and describe it as an “ exhaustive 
treatise”; and we do not know that they would be very far 
wrong in their criticism. In this book those who wish may read 
where to look for a horse’s centre of gravity, and at what angles 
of intersection the fulerums of the equine levers attain their 
greatest force. It is pleasing to reflect that the saddle-room may 
be destined to be the great school of mathematics, physics, and 
dynamics of the future; that horsemen may be called professors 
of equilibrium, and coachmen doctors of traction; that there 
are things more improbable than that a chair of saddlery may 
be instituted at Oxford, or that honours may be taken in bitting 
and bridling. Rapidly as thing: seem to be tending in this 
direction, we imagine that our groom would still appear surprised 
if we were to tell him to put a saddle on the chestnut horse’s centre 
of gravity, or if we were to scold him because in saddling the grey 
he had failed to make the centres of gravity and motion coincide ; 
nor do we think that our coachman would be much edified if we 
were to show him one of Major Dwye1’s diagrams consisting of 
straight lines and circles, and were then to inform him that “there 
must be always an advantage to the motive power when it is 
exercised somewhere between 0 H and Q; and as 0 Ht can, sup- 
posing an obstacle to exist, never be at right angles to o m, the 
advantage with a wheel of a given height will always be greater 
when the line of traction lies nearer 0 Q than to 0 H—that is to say, 
when the traction takes place under an angle with the horizon.” 
Whether educated men are likely to be able to ride or drive better 
after the study of such a book as Seats and Saddles may be another 
question ; but, if this sort of thing is to form part of a liberal edu- 
cation, boys will soon learn to dread a horse es much as a lesson- 
book. Major Dwyer’s book reached us when we happened to 
have an opportunity of submitting it to a houseful of men fond 
of horses. We took special pains to call their attention to the 
work, and we afterwards narrowly observed their treatment of it. 
Each in turn took up the volume, and, after five or ten minutes’ 
perusal, put it down again ; but, after the closest observation, we 
must own that we never saw one of them open it a second time. 
One cause of weariness in reading this work is that obvious truisms 
are proved at unnecessary length. There are numberless facts, 
familiar to most horsemen, which do not require elaborate demon- 
stration. For instance, we do not need mathematical proof 
that the cheek of a curb acts on the principle of a lever, 
or that a man should sit upon a horse's back and not on his 
shoulders or quarters. In the early part of the volume there is a 
diagram which looks something like a pons asinorum laid across a 
gallows, containing twenty-three lines and twenty-two letters, 
which is intended to explain the principles of a horse's gravitation. 
We are afraid that a man might stare for a long time at this 
diagram without learning much better how to saddle a horse, or 
how to sit upon him when saddled. The letterpress accompany- 
ing these drawings is very wordy and prosy, and although 
intended to be scientific, it is wanting in that conciseness 
which is so essential to successful demonstration. As a speeimen 
of its style we may give the following example:— 

According to the laws of mechanics, when two forces of equal intensity 
cross each other, as the lines P Q, RS, do in fiz. 4, the line in which the 
combined result of both is further propagated will lie equally distant from 


* Scais and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, Draught and Harness, and the 
Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By Francis Dwyer, Major 
of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. The Third Improved and 
Enlarged Edition. London: Whittingham & Co. 

Lessons in Horse Judging, with Instructions for the Summering of Hunters, 
By William Fearnley, formerly Principal of and Lecturer on Vetevin 
Surgery at the Edinburgh Veterinary College. London: Chapman & H. 

Our Horses. By Colonel E, A. Hardy, Retired List, 2zst Hussars. 
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and between the two original forces—and this is, in the instance before us, 
rpendicularly upwards, as shown by the upper arrow ; and the antago- 
nistic force of gravitation—in plain language, the weight of the rider—will 
be best net when it acts in precisely the opposite direction, or perpendicn- 
larly downwards in the direction of the lower arrow ; and therefore, if the 
weight of the rider lic, from his mode of sitting, across this perpendicular— 
for instance, towards the shoulders—the force coming from this direction 
will be met more directly and consumed in proportion; that coming from 
the other being spared. 
As regards the sent of the rider, much is said concerning his 
Monboddo bone, which we are told must not be made too con- 
spicuous (or, as Apperley puts it, stuck out “as if it did not 
belong to you ”), anda scientific explanation is given of the rela- 
tive position of the bones both in the breeches of the rider and in 
the horse beneath him; but we doubt whether many horsemen 
are likely to find their hips and monboddos better adjusted, or their 
legs more adhesive, after reading it. We do not think that letter- 
press instructions as to the maintenance of equilibrium are of 
much use either to riders, skaters, or acrobats. 

Some of the illustrations which have been taken ‘from other 
sources are moderately good, but the original drawings of horses, 
notably figures 6, 7, and 17, set all laws of drawing and 
anatomy at.open defiance. The outside of the volume will pro- 
bably prove its greatest attraction to the general public, and 
its bright scarlet cover and gilt horseman will find it a sale among 
purchasers who only buy books in order to lay them on library 
tables. While, however, we praise the exterior of the work, we 
are far from depreciating its interior. It is a dry book—a very dry 
book—nor do we cousider it one which is likely to be very gene- 
rally. useful; but it is the result of much careful and accurate 
study, and parts of it are of decided value. It is a book which 
we should recommend to the notice of young cavalry officers, with 
a caution, however, not to accept every opinion of the writer as 
infallible, especially if their colonels’ opinions differed from it. 
The work, again, might be of use as a book of reference in certain 
disputes which occasionally arise as to the physical relations of 
horses towards their riders; and collectors of equestrian works 
would do well by adding it to their libraries. As it has an index, 
it is easily referred to, and there are passages which might be 
worth quoting to obstinate and whimsical men about seats, saddles, 
and bridles. Such remarks as the following might occasionally 
be much to the purpose :— 

Most persons conversant with horses must be aware that certain glands 
lie just under the angles of the two jaws, and run up in the direction of the 
ear. They are the scat of the affection peculiar to young animals known 
under the name of strangles. Now it is by no means unfrequent, especially 
amongst the commoner kind of horses, to tind these glands large and flabby 
in their textures. With well-bred and well-formed animals it is often very 
difficult to tind them at all under the skin. Sometimes the abnormal size of 
these glands is evidently constitutional, sometimes it is a consequence of 
disease—strangles, for instance—and sometimes it arises wholly from the 
pressure of the angles of the jaws, especially when these lie too close to- 
gether, and the rider or driver has attempted to force a certain position, 
either by the use of severe bits, cr, what is still worse, a combination of 
these with the bearing-rein in harness. 

If such a state of things be overlooked or neglected, very serious conse- 
quences may arise. The forced pressure of the jaw-bone on these glands is 
sometimes perfectly excruciating to the animal, and it has recourse, to the 
great astonishment of its ignorant rider or driver, to all sorts of expedients 
to get rid of the intolerable pain. It will refuse its work, or run away, or 
throw itself down, or rear up, or do anything or everything in its despera- 
tion, and the brute on its back or on the coach-box knows no other remedy 
for it than “ to flog the sulk out of him,” whereas the whole thing is prob- 
ably the result of bad bitting and bridling. 

The author makes some very sensible remarks upon the subject 
of light bridling, and recommends people who find their horses 
fractious to try them with less severe bits; but nevertheless 
we must demur to the practice of putting easy bridles into 
horses’ mouths without considerable caution. One of the very 
few really vicious horses that we ever possessed showed such 
a dislike to his bridle, soon after he came into our hands, that we 
determined to try him with a lighter one. According to the prin- 
ciples laid down in all the most approved treatises on horseman- 
ship, a plain snafile was the bit most likely to suit him, and 
we had the assurances of several friendly experts that this form 
of bridle would be a certain cure for his evil behaviour. One 
morning, therefore, we confidently went out hunting on our new 
purchase, with a plain and a gag-snaflle in his mouth. The 
success seemed complete. He did not pull, he did not fret, and 
we thought we were going to pass a quiet and enjoyable day. 
‘We were conversing with a iriend at the covert-side when, 
without the slightest warning or apparent reason, the brute sud- 
denly threw his head up into the air, with his neck twisted on one 
side, and started off, first at a trot, then at a canter, then at a 
gallop, and finally ran away as fast as he could lay legs 
to the ground, without looking where he was going. The plain 
snaffle in which we had such high authority for believing he 
would go quietly seemed to exercise no control over his pace 
whatever; but we were just able to steer him a little, and as 


there was a high stone wall on one side, and a large pond on the | 


other, we endeavoured to guide him towards a gate which lay 
between them, and in a moment there was a terrifie crash of 
broken timber, and our “ Monboddo bone” was propelled with 
great “motive power” upon a very hard turnip which grew in 
the opposite field. Since then we have been particularly cautious 
about trying to ride hard-pulling or fractious horses in snaffle 
bridles. Although the name of Major Dwyer’s book is given on 
the scarlet cover simply as Seats and Saddles, the title-page gives 
it as Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, Draught and Harness, 
and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses, Upon 


the whole, the latter part of the book—namely, that which 
treats of bridling, driving, and the management of restive horses— 
is in many respects the best; and amidst a great deal that is dry, 
wordy, and commonplace, there is much that is highly roti 
able and to the purpose. 

Lessons in Horse Judging and the Summering of Hunters is a 
book which we can contidently‘reeommend to every man who owns 
a horse. It is a dull book enough to read steadily through, and the 
absence of anecdote will render it unattractive to the admirer of 
light literature ; but those who make horseflesh a study would do 
well to read it and thoroughly master its contents. It is a small 
book, and it does not profess to teach a novice everything about 
horses ; but it contains a great deal of information which every man 
who keeps horses ought to possess, and if we wished to select a 
book in which to examine horsy men of the most elementary type, 


we do not know that we could find a better. It is essentially a ° 


lesson book, and we think it would put most men to sleep in a 
railway carriage or smoking-room ; but it is just the sort of 
little treatise which young men with a taste for horses would do 
well to study thoroughly. Like Major Dwyer’s work on Seats 
and Saddles, Mr. Fearnley’s “ Lessons” contain some geometrical 
problems, with scientific explanations, such as “Take the paral- 
lelogram a’ a” b'” a’”, then it will be seen that the leg is flexed 
and extended within the triangle a” a” b’’, and that the body 
swings forward and brings the leg from position a” a’”’ to a’ a’”’ 
and this movement is accomplished within the triangle a’ a” a’”’”; 
but these problems are kept within proper limits, and are given 
with a clear and definite object. We heartily wish that the con- 
tents of this little work could be instilled into the heads of stud 
grooms; but that is too much to hope for. There is some excellent 
advice, at the end of the book, on the subjects of blistering, firing, 
and the summering of hunters, and the writer candidly admits 
that in certain systems which he personally dislikes there are 
virtues as well as vices. Even for the much-abused bearing rein 
Mr. Fearnley has a good word to say, under certain restrictions. 
We regret the love of fine words shown by the author; but never- 
theless what we suppose he would call his “ verbiage” is not 
invariably graceful. He speaks about subjects being ‘* conducted 
empirically on a scientific basis,” and yet further on he tells us 
what will happen if we ‘ take and gallop a horse.” But, despite a 
few minor failings, these Lessons in Horse Judging and the Sum- 
mering of Hunters deserve a place in the library of every man 
who keeps a hunter. 

Our Llorses, by Colonel Hatdy, is a small, unpretending-looking 
volume, but it is pleasantly written, and contains many useful 
hints, which are, looaun unnecessary for most men who have 
had any experience of horses, The first part of the book consists 
of an account of the various horses which the writer possessed 
in India, and in deseribing them he tells several interesting stories 
of his experiences in pig-sticking, cheetah-hunting, and the Indian 
Mutiny. The second part treats of breeding, breaking, saddlery 
and harness, buying and selling, shoeing, and the treatment of 
diseases. In the chapter on breeding the well-known old argu- 
ments are urged against the system of handicapping. Like the 
—— objections which are often brought forward against the 

bit of smoking, there is much truth in thém; but, for all that, 
We expect to die without seeing either smoking or handicapping 
universally abandoned. The chapters on breaking, saddlery, and 
buying and selling horses are sensible enough and very practical. 
Upon the whole, too, we like the advice given as to the treatment 
of diseases; but, as regards medical subjects, of course doctors 
differ. 


RECENT LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


T is not often that the school-books of the season allow of a 

retrospect of Latin authors going so far back as Plautus, 
although no writer is so well worth studying either for raciness of 
style or an insight into the wealth of early idiomatic Latin. The 
few editors who have published whole plays of Plautus in En 
land might be coeuinad on one’s fingers. Professor Ramsay’s 
Mostellaria is too bulky in its excursuses and lengthy notes; 
Professor Wagner's Aulularta and Menechmei have the same draw- 
back, though in a less degree; and perhaps Mr. Hildyard, if he 
could be led to re-edit his capital edition of the same two plays, 


* Scenes from Plautus. .With Introduction and Notes. By W. Powell 
James, M.A., Oxford. London: Newman & Co. 1879. 

Select Poems of Catullus. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendices. by Francis P. Simpson, Balliol College, Oxford. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1879. 

P. Vergilii Maronis /Eneidos Libri Priores Sex. Edited, with copious 
Notes. By Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University 
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would recast them in a more compendious form than that of 
footnotes and appended glossaries. On the other hand, Dr. Hubert 
Holden's two school-texts, Trinummus and Miles Gloriosus, are so 
sparsely annotated as to create a craving for more light from the 
same source, and the editor of —— might satisfy that 
craving from his parallel insight into Latin and Greek comedy. 
Mr. Powell James steps last, and without much pretension, into the 
field, and selects from seven of the best plays of Plautus a number 
of lively scenes, calculated to exhibit the ancient playwright in 
his happiest vein, free from coarseness, occasionally, as in the 
Captivr, developing sentiment and pathos, but oftener, as in the 
Mostellaria, Menechmei, and Miles Gloriosus, the broadest humour 
and characteristic dialogue. The editor's fault is scantiness of 
annotation, though he seldom neglects careful explanation of 


_ grammatical or orthographic peculiarities and archaisms. Inhis brief 


specimen of the Rudens he notes, though without illustrating as 
other editors do from Sallust (“in suppliciis deorum magnifici”), 
the early sense of “ supplicium,” through “ supplex,” as a prayer or 
act of worship; but he might as well have omitted this extract, 
if, as seems probable, these prologues are not genuine Plautus. 
In Captivi, i. ii. 12, “Postquam natus tuus potitus est hostium,” 
“ potitus ” is, we think, wrongly said to be used in a passive sense. 
Surely there is nothing passive in the expression “ has met with 
enemies,” “fallen into the power of the foe,” though we admit 
that in the first extract from Miles Gloriosus, v. 5, “ consolari” is 
passively used. In the extract from the Captivi the point of the 
pun in v. iv. 5-7 might have been advantageously elucidated by a 
reference to Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. “ Fetch me an 
iron crow.” It is to be wished that editors would handle a single 
play, like the Miles, and do so adequately, yet compendiously. 

So much has been written, and so recently, on Catullus, his life 
and writings, that Mr. Simpson's field is somewhat forestalled. He 
has edited a selection of the poet's longer and shorter poems, with 
introductions, notes, and appendices, all exhibiting a careful study 
of his author, the introductions especially showing a distinct 
amount of independent thought. Although somewhat fond of 
couching his ideas in over-stilted language, he is often entitled 
to the suffrage of sober-minded scholars for his emphatic expres- 
sion of some excellence of Catullus, as, e.g. where in p. xiii. he 
contravenes the supposed modernness of “ interpretative sympathy 
with inanimate nature,” and shows that Catultas rebukes this in- 
sularity of opinion, as also the claim asserted by English scholars 
to a peculiar love of home as an English virtue, illustrating 
both from passages of the Phaselu’, the Epithalamium of Julia 
and Manlius, the lines to Sirmio, and other poems. No one can 
find fault with Mr. Simpson's estimate of the second of these as 
unique in Latin, if not in all literature, in lightness of texture 
and variety of delicate imagination, though some may be dis- 
posed to doubt the soundness of his criticism on the ‘ Lesbia” 
series of love poems, and whether, in truth, when Catullus 
**ceased to be lover he ceased to be poet.” In the general intro- 
duction he gives a few translations from the poet in his diverse 
and most characteristic veins; but these are often singularly dis- 
torted by the introduction of modern slang. We think, too, that 
Mr. Simpson would do well, especially as an editor of school 
classics, to be chary of irrelevant notes, such as that on v. 1 of 
the Fifth Poem, which he calls the creed of all passionate lovers 
since lovers began. “To translate without spoiling it, has been 
the ambition of many; but noone has yet succeeded; multi illorum 
agricole, multi accoluere juvenci.” Some of his annotations, 
however, are much to the purpose, as when, in Poem XLI., 
he illustrates ut in the sense of “where” from xvii. 10, and 
Virg. Ain. xii. 270, as @s in the same sense from Theocritus i. 
13, V. 101; and again when, in xxxv. v. 7, at “ Viam vorabit,” 
he quotes'2 Henry IV. act 1, sc. 1, and Virg. En. i. 418, 
corripuere viam; but we are painfully conscious of a needless 
leaning to smart translation even in such little matters as where, 
in xi. 3, “Tollis lintea negligentiorum,” “lintea” is, by an odd 
anachronism, interpreted “cambrics.” Much more to the point 
would it have been if, in Ixi. 186-7, Mr. Simpson had bent his 
mind to the identification of “ Alba parthenice velut Luteumve 
papaver,” a problem which most editors avoid. It must be said 
of him, however, that he has pondered his authorities, weighed 
well, and for the most part acutely, the pros and cons of Mr. 
Munro and Mr. Robinson Ellis, gathered up succinctly and fairly 
the lights derivable from Couat and others as to Catullus’s relation 
to Greek poetry and his position in Latin literature, and dealt suffi- 
ciently, but not unduly, by way of appendices, with the prosody 
and characteristic diction of the poet. ‘Should the volume reach 
a second edition, it may with advantage be trimmed and com- 

into a less pretentious and more solid work. 

Dr. L. Schmitz’s “ First Six Books of Virgil’s A®neid,” with 
raps life, and copious foot-notes, is singularly free from the 
aults we have noted in Mr. Simpson's book. The text is mainly 
Ribbeck’s ; the notes are compiled from the best commentators, 
from Servius to Conington and Weidner; and a judicious estimate 
of the requirements of young students has ruled the entire com- 

ilation, Better than most editors has Dr. Schmitz gauged the 
th and depth of the “average diligence” of boys, and he has 
wisely avoided notes requiring a reference to the end of the book. 
While, in the Six Books of the Aneid now edited, there is but one 
excursus, a page long, at the end of the First Book, the foot of each 
page contains the requisite —— of every difficulty in order. 
n questions of orthography, for instance, the spelling “ conubio” 
with one n, in I. 73, is shown to be correct, the two final vowels 
“io” coalescing. In y. 104, Dr. Schmitz follows Wagner in reading 


“Tum proram avertit,” where, however, “Tum prora avertit” is 
as likely to be correct. In 135 he explains very satisfactorily the 
aposiopesis which occurs at “ Quos ego” ; and in 195 he explains the 
unwonted position of “deinde ” as thefourth word in the sentence by 
connecting it in sense with “dividit,” not with “ onerarat.” Here 
and there we note a slip, as where “ Romulus excipiet gentem” in 
I. 276 is interpreted, “ Romulus will propagate the race of Aineas,” 
when it should be, “will succeed to,’ “it shall pass into the 
hands of.” Atv. 505, “Tum foribus dive, media testudine templi” 
is rightly regarded as meaning “ At the vestibule of the goddess’s 
sanctuary, under the mid vaulted roof of the temple”; and in the 
description of Dido’s banquet (698),— 
Aurea composuit sponda mediamque locavit— 


it is judiciously noted that Virgil must be understood as trans- 
ferring the customs of his own time to the heroicage. The queen 
took her seat on the “ medius lectus” of the three couches, Atneas 
on her left. In the Second Book, 55-7, at the passage about. 
Laocoon hurling a spear at the Wooden Horse— 

Et si fata deum, si mens non Iva fuisset, 

Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras, 

Trojaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta maneres— 
we cannot agree with Dr. Schmitz that “Impulerat” is not the 
apodosis to the protasis in the line before, but only a parenthetical 
clause, “ Troja nunc staret ” being the true apodosis. There is no 
occasion for a solution so awkward, when we have many illustra- 
tions of a like construction. We should prefer to read the 

sage as in Clayton’s translation:— And had such been the 

) of heaven, had our minds been wise, he would have moved 
us to spoil with steel the lurking-place of the Argives, and Troy 
would now be standing, and thou, lofty citadel of Priam, remaining 
still.” The words “non leva” are here to be taken together. 
Such imperfections are, however, insignificant as compared with 
the pervading accuracy of Dr. Schmitz’s work, for which, as for 
many like services in scholarship and history and geography, 
English students owe him cordial gratitude. 

For those who need an insight into Cicero’s public speeches it 
would be hard to find a fitter specimen than the oration “ De im- 
ons Cn. Pompei,” or “ Pro Lege Manilia,” which was, as far as we 

ow, his first political speech. And this has been made ready to 
the classical scholar’s hand byavery complete adaptation of Professor 
Halm of Munich’s edition (Berlin, 1877) to English requirements. 
Professor Wilkins has seldom, to our thinking, put forth an edition 
better equipped at all points than this handy little book of about 
a hundred pages, which may literally be regarded as atrdpyns, in 
the sense of holding within its covers all that the reader need 
seek to know of the matter or manner of the speech in question. 
In the introduction we have a succinct yet sufficiently ample ac- 
count of the rise and growth of the Mithridatic war, and of the 
different views of the Roman Senate and the orators against whom 
Cicero found himself pitted ; and the explanatory notes are con- 
cise and practical. The volume may be confidently recommended 
for the use of industrious students. 

Mr. West's Easy Extracts for Translation at Sight are calculated 
to be of use to students of a humbler age and grade; and he de- 
serves thanks for having catered for a class too apt to be over- 
looked. Some of, his remarks on the uses of unseen transla- 
tion papers strike us as timely and wholesome, though we some- 
what doubt the desirableness of varying Cesar, Cicero, and 
Livy with Eutropius, Florus, and Ammianus Marcellinus. Some 
of the samples of wit and humour from Quintilian appear to 
us to be a little flat; but, on the other hand, the vocabularies are 
generally nappy and well chosen. 

Mr. Baddeley’s aim in publishing the Accidence portion of his 
Auvilia Latina is to train the young pupil, by easy exercises, up 
to the point at which he can be called upon to turn a piece of 
idiomatic English into idiomatic Latin; and he has laudably 
striven to discard, wherever possible, the cumbrous technicalities 
of the grammarian, and, so far, to make the work of grammar 
shorter and simpler. He justifies, however, what might seem to be 
a departure from this rule, where, in the examples of the third declen- 
sion of substantives, he gives some thirty various examples, forms, 
and endings, because each has its followers, and each is a model 
form. But perhaps this labour might have been abridged by making 
the tiro lay to heart a few general rules applicable to particular inflec- 
tions; and we should have said that the same course might super- 
sede an extended list of perfects and supines. Certainly it was 
needless to say in p.7 that “monosyllables are words of one syllable ”; 
and in Mr. Baddeley’s Ausilia we should say that the peril of a 
slough of despond is never surmounted until the third declension 
is past. Perhaps, too, it is scarcely in a first book that we require 
an account of inceptive, frequentative, and desiderative verbs. The 
last, at any rate, are seldom likely to be stumbling-blocks to the 
very young student. 

Dr. Potts’s Passages for Translation have, as one might expect, 
the recommendation of not exacting impossibilities of the examinee. 
We have some fifty-five passages in various styles, philosophic, 
forensic, historic, epistolary, didactic, humorous, and satirical ; 
and each passage is equipped with a dozen or more notes and 
references intended to assist the pupil in converting the English 
into Latin elegantly and easily. Difficulties are foreseen and pro- 
vided for in a way that bids us augur well of the Latin 
taught at Fettes College. ; 
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L; is a significant example of the mutability of human affairs 
that the House of Hanover, so far as its original hereditary 
ssessions are concerned, should reproduce the history of the 
ouse of Stuart alike in the misfortunes that have overtaken it 
and the — loyalty with which its claims are still upheld. 
Many of its adherents are the very antitypes of the Jacobites of 
last century, and conspicuous among them is Herr Onno Klopp (1), 
who aspires after nothing -less than rewriting the history of the 
age of Louis XIV. from a strictly Hanoverian point of view. As 
a history either of the fall of the House of Stuart or of the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, Herr Klopp’s voluminous work 
is a mistake; for both families—the former frequently, the latter 
usually—are in the case of the images of Brutus and Cassius, save 
that they are not on that account the more conspicuous. It is, 
indeed, upon his own showing, only towards the close of his eighth 
volume that the House of Hanover acquires any locus standt in 
the narrative ; for one of his main points is the disinterestedness 
which he imputes to the Electress Sophia, and her reluctance to 
prefer any dynastic pretensions until the virtual extinction 
of the Protestant branch of the Stuart family by the death of the 
Princess Anne’s son. If, however, his work be regarded as a 
general history of Europe at the period, it is entitled to high com- 
mendation on account of its clear style, its easy though discursive 
narrative, and the distinctness and consistency of the writer's 
theories and ideas. He is an historian of the school of Ranke, de- 
riving his materials chiefly from State papers, and taking little heed 
of the more momentous, but less easily fathomed, currents of feel- 
ing beyond the sphere of diplomacy. He censures English his- 
torians for their general inattention to archives outside of their own 
State Paper Office; and it is no doubt true that the unpublished de- 
spatches and memoirs of foreign Ministers abound with valuable ma- 
terials for English history. It does not, however, appear that the 
view of the Spanish Partition which Herr Klopp undertakes to 
confute is accredited in England, or indeed that bis own version 
of the transaction differs substantially from Macaulay's. Next to 
his reverence for the House of Hanover comes his admiration for 
the Emperor Leopold, a sovereign who has hitherto found few 
panegyrists. Herr Klopp blames William III., whose great 
qualities, however, he freely admits and extols, for having been 
temporarily won over to desert his Imperial ally, and having 
hence caused the War of the Spanish Succession ; but he makes no 
allowance for the trial to William’s temper from Austrian slug- 
gishness-and pomposity. It is startling to find a history of which 
all the heroes are Protestants blessed and recommended by the 
Pope, out of sheer antipathy, as it would seem, to Prince Bismarck. 
The second volume of Karl Hillebrand’s History of France from 
1830 to 1870 (2) comprises the period between 1837 and the Re- 
volution of February 1848. The political incidents of this epoch, 
sufficiently interesting at the time, dwindle in retrospect when 
compared with the more stirring events of later years; but the 
period embraces several intellectual movements of great import- 
ance, which Herr Hillebrand is well qualitied to appreciate by his 
own mental habits and his long residence in France. Pre-eminent 
among these are the Neo-Catholic reaction and the spread of 
Socialism, both of which are very thoroughly treated. Education, 
finance, and the development of the Romantic school in literature 
also receive ample attention. In criticizing the ultimate failure of 
a régime which gave France eighteen years of peace and the most 
brilliant intellectual activity she has ever known, Herr Hillebrand 
lays especial stress on two points—the incompetence of the 
wealthy middle class to fill the place of the old nobility, and the 
incompatibility of constitutional liberty with a highly centralized 
administration. He considers French Parliamentary institutions 
a bad model for other Continental States, but does not say whether 
republicanism or absolutism is to be preferred to them. 

t is an indication of Cyprus (3) having been somewhat over- 
done that no English publisher has yet announced a translation of 
the travels of Dr. Karl Schneider, whose inspection of the island, 
if less thorough than that of some visitors of earlier date, possesses 
the great advantage of having been made since the English occu- 
pation. It would have been still more interesting if it had been 
deferred until the new administration had been completely orga- 
nized. Many of the traveller’s remarks, however, may be taken as 
a foreshadowing of the success which seems to have actually at- 
tended Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrangements. The general impres- 
sion created by his description is that of a country rich in all the 
elements of prosperity, but too much prostrated by long mis- 
government to be capable of very rapid recovery, or of any recovery 
except on condition of a considerable influx of foreign capital and 
a decided improvement in the morals and industry of the people. 
The English had made a fair beginning by instilling into the 
native mind the idea that perjury was a criminal offence, which 
had naturally diminished the popularity they at first enjoyed. In 
the main, however, Dr. Schneider seems to be of opinion that 
there is no great reason to apprehend discontent on the part of the 
population ; the Greeks being too much rejoiced at their deliverance 


(1) Der Fall des Hauses Stuart und die Succession des Hauses Hannover 
in Gross-Britannien und Irland im Zusammenhange der europiischen An- 
von 1660-1714. Von Onno Klopp. Bd. 7-8. 1695-1700. Wien: 

raumiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Geschichte Frankreichs von der tear oy Louis Philipp’s bis 
zum Falle Napoleon’s III. Von Karl Hillebrand. Th. 2. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Willi & Norgate. 
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Reise-Skizzen. Von K. Schneider 
m: Tribner & Co. 


from the Turkish zaptieh to concern themselves much about the 
Hellenic idea at present, and the non-official Turks being 
mostly good-humoured and manageable. The unhealthiness of the 
island, at least when the ordinary rules of health are observed, has 
been exaggerated; and, in fine, the principal hindrance to the 
thorqugh success of the English rule would seem to be ill-judged 
parsimony. Dr. Schneider travelled over the greater part of the 
island, and reiterates all that has so often been said about the fer- 
tility of some districts, the malaria of others, the wanton destruc- 
tion of timber, the mischief occasioned by drought at one time of 
the year and inundations at another, and the resources and 
prospects of the country in spite of every drawback. It must be 
remembered that he and all recent visitors arrived at the end of 
four successive bad seasons, which had so impoverished the inha- 
bitants that he was more than once assured that the population 
would have emigrated en masse but for the arrival of the lish. 
Perhaps the best proof of the forlorn condition of the community 
is that there was hardly a Jew upon the island. 

The people of Mecklenburg cannot be devoid of imagination, for 
Herr Bartsch (4) has been able to collect no less than 653 popular 
traditions in the district, excluding mere variants, as well as 3 
more elaborate legends. A large number are merely local tradi- 
tions, suggested by some physical peculiarity in the spot to which 
they relate; others are distorted versions of actual occurrences 
which have taken hold of the popular fancy; but ay many are 
genuine fragments of mythology, with affinities to the tales of 
Italy, Russia, and other remote countries. Stories of witchcraft, 
hidden treasure, haunted houses and paths, sunken churches and 
bells, are very numerous, and some few of them are very wild and 
impressive. A second volume will contain local customs and 
practices. 

The second volume of Kohn and Mehlis’s valuable collection of 
materials (5) for the primitive history of Eastern Europe relates 
less exclusively to the prehistoric period than the former, being 
chiefly occupied with reports of the exploration of tumuli probably 
not earlier than the Roman Empire. Coins have been found in 
several, from which the date may be determined with tolerable 
precision ; some of these are even Byzantine, Arabic, and Anglo- 
Saxon. These coins, as well as articles of personal adornment of 
Italian workmanship, show the activity of commerce long 
before Sarmatia was civilized or Christianized. The Hellenic 
sepulchres found near Kertch are also described ; the contents, un- 
fortunately, had for the most part been abstracted by treasure- 
seekers in the classical period. A larze part of the volume is 
devoted to a description of the skulls found in the Sarmatian 
barrows, which appear to belong in general to the dolichocephalic 
type. An appendix chronicles all recent finds to a very late date ; 
and, on the whole, the book, which is principally condensed from 
Polish and Russian sources, must take rank as a compendious and 
at the same time thorough survey of one of the most interesting 
departments of prehistoric archeology, hitherto inaccessible to 
scholars unacquainted with the Slavonic languages. Its value is 
enhanced by the addition of a map indicating the situation and 
nature of the discoveries hitherto made. From this it appears 
that little has as yet been found to the east of the Dnieper. 

The Encyclopedia of Natural Science (6), edited by Dr. Jiiger 
and his colleagues, continues to advance. ,The part before us 
continues the division of zoology and outhenpeity to nearly the 
end of letter A. The mixture of subjects usually kept apart pro- 
duces a curious effect, and the uncompromising Darwinism of the 
articles will render them distasteful to many naturalists. They 
are, however, for the most part executed with ample knowledge 
and commendable brevity. 

In his inaugural address at the Sapienza in Rome Professor 
Moleschott (7) takes the recent progress in his own science of 
physiology as the type of the general unity to which all science is 
tending. His discourse is unintentionally suggestive of another 
sort of unity, for a reader with no other source of information 
open to him would infallibly conclude that all eminent men of 
science were Germans. 

Mr. F. R. Conder, C.E. (8), a learned and thoughtful, if some- 
what fanciful, Englishman, has published in German an essay on 
three ideals of human perfection—the Jewish, as worked out by 
Talmudical writers—positive, materialistic, and optimistic; the 
monastic ideal of ascetics like Thomas 4 Kempis; and the ideal of 
Aristotle, which he regards as supplying the defects of the others. 
We — that the essay has already appeared in some English 

riodical. 
ro J. P. Lange, the well-known commentator, indites a spirited 
— on the defects of discipline and decorum in the German 

rotestant Church (9), mainly from the pietistic or Evangelical 
point of view. He enumerates seven crying evils in the Church, 


(4) Sagen, Marchen und Gebriiuche aus Meklenburg. Gesammelt und 
herausgegeben von K. Bartsch. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(5) Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Menschen im istlichen Europa. 
Nach polnischen und nln sa Quellen bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
A. Kohn und C. Mehlis, Bd. 2. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolck- 
mann. 


6) der Naturwissenschafien. Herausgegeben von G. 
mo, Abth. Lief. 5. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(7) Die Einheit der Wissenschaft aus dem Wesichtspunkt der Lehre vom 
Leben. Antrittsrede, ete. Von Jac. Moleschott. Giessen: Roth. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Drei Ideale menschlicher Vollkomimenheit. Von F. R. Conder. 
Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

(9) Grundlinien einer kirchlichen Anstandslehre. Von Dr. J. P. Lange. 
Heidelberg: Winter. London; Williams & Norgate. 
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and his essay, though brief, would afford copious materials for a 
hostile indictment. 

The most interesting and remarkable portion of Dr. A. Merx’s 
very complete monograph on Joel(10) is a full history of the 
exegesis of this prophet from the most ancient Jewish commenta- 
tors to the Reformers. The roll of ——- includes Luther, 
Calvin, Maimonides, Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, and many 
other distinguished persons, the statement of whose views in clear 
language, and within a moderate compass, if only it be correct 
and impartial, is a real boon to the students of Hebrew prophecy. 
Dr. Merx’s edition and translation of the text may also be valu- 
able, but his disquisition on the date of the prophet, whom he 


brings down to the age of Nehemiah, will probably find little | 
acceptance. Neither Joel's style nor his allusions to contemporary | 
transactions are compatible with so late a period. The text of the | 


Ethiopic version is added in an appendix. 


century, will be less interesting to most readers than his annota- 


tor, Von Meusebach, a pretty full memoir of whom is prefixed to | 
the notes on his author edited by Dr. Wendelin. Meusebach was | 


one of the scholars who chiefly contributed to foster the patriotic 
interest in old German literature which sprang-up after the War 
of Liberation, and collected a very fine library of this literature, 
now preserved at Berlin. The memoir is enriched with numerous 
specimens of his erudite and whimsical letters. 

A neat little Anglo-Saxon chrestomathy, edited by Oscar 
Brenner (12), is prepared with especial reference to the needs of 


- too expensive. It is accompanied by a very satisfactory 
ossary. 
Dr. Winkel Horn’s history of Scandinavian literature (13) may 
rove a valuable work, and undoubtedly supplies a desideratum 
y exhibiting the Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
literatures at one view. The treatment of the ancient Norse | 
= the first part seems, however, less ample than might 

ave been expected. On the other hand, considerable information | 
is afforded concerning the comparatively neglected modern literature | 
of Iceland, which this preliminary portion of the work brings down | 
to the eighteenth century. 

The Sakuna (14) of Vasantaraja, a Sanskrit poet of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, is ® poem on the auguries to be derived from | 
the cries and general demeanour of birds, of no intrinsic value, | 
but important philologically, and as an illustration of Hindoo | 
habits of mind. Dr. Hultzsch’s prolegomena include several — 
specimens of the text. | 

“Qn the Way,” by Berthold Auerbach (15), is a pretty col- | 
lection of little occasional stories and dramatic sketches, most of | 
which have probably been printed already. Though exceedingly 
slight in subject and structure, most of the tales possess elements 
of power and pathos which would have repaida more elaborate 
treatment had the writer's leisure or inclination allowed. As it 
is, they are in general mere anecdotes, but very gracefully told, 
and more natural and sincere than some of Auerbach’s recent and 
more pretentious writings. The comedies, which usually aim at 
dramatic effect by an unforeseen dénouement, are well adapted for 
amateur performances, but have hardly substance enough for the 


Golo Raimund’s tales (16) scarcely belong to literature, but are 
readable enough, replete with incident, and easy in style, and may 
be recommended to readers in quest of amusement who are repelled 
by the prolixity and sentimentality of the average German novel. 
The works of Méllhausen and Hoeter (17), especially the latter, are 
favourable examples of average German circulating library fiction. 
“ Souls of Fire” (18), a collection of tales, is a specimen of a better 
type, not so frequent now as formerly—the short story with a spice 
of fancy in the conception and of romance in the plot—in which the 
German novelist usually succeeds. Herr Werber has the faults of 
the ultra-romantic school ; his pages are too full of rhetoric and 
melodrama; but if he is, as we imagine, a young writer, his spirit 
and fluency promise well. 


(10) Die Prophetie des Joel und ihre Ausleger, von den iiltesten Zeiten bis 
zu den —S Von A. Merx. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, ndon: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Fischartstudien des Freiherrn K.H. G.von Meusebach, mit einer 
Skizze seiner literarischen Bestrebungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. C. 
Wendelin. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Angelsiichsische Sprach; nebst Glossar. Von Oscar Brenner. 
Miinchen: Kaiser. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Geschichte der Literatur des shandinavischen Nordens, von den 
Gltesien Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. Von F. Winkel Horn. Leipzig: 
Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(14) Prolegomena zu des Vasantaréja kuna, nebst Textproben. 
Von E. Hultzsch. Leipzig: Breitkopf, +. —* Triibner & Co. 

(15) Unterewegs : kleine Geschichten und Lustspiele. Von Berthold 
Auerbach. Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(16) Ein Familienschmuck: Roman. Von Golo Raimund. Berlin: | 

anks. London: Kolckmann. 

Gebriider faite : Erziihlung. Von Golo Raimund. ‘Berlin: Janks. 
London: Kolekmann. 

Kein Vertrauen: Erziihlung. Yon Golo Raimund. Berlin: Janks. 
London : Kolekmann. 


(17) Vier Fraymente: Roman. Von B, Millhausen. Bde. Berlin: 
London : Kolckmann. 


Erzihlungen aus der Heimat. Von E, Hoefer. 2 Bde. Jena: Coste- 
noble. London: Kolckmann. 


(18) Feuerseclen : Erzihlungen. Von E. Werber. Leipzig: Keil 


Fischart (11), a German poet in the latter part of the sixteenth 


The Rundschaw has a curious article on the manuscript news- 
| letters which during the greater part of the eighteenth century 
| made some amends to their privileged subscribers for the utter in- 
| sipidity of the Berlin newspaper press. The compilation of them 
was not exempt from danger; one unlucky scribe in particular in- 
curred the displeasure of Frederick the Great’s father, and was 
| imprisoned by him. Some specimens are given which convey a 
| lively idea of the Court gossip of the period. Another in- 
| teresting article relates to the Polish insurrection of 1863, the 


| dissensions between the conservative. and democratic patriots, 


the despotism of the Secret Revolutionary Committee, and the 
explosion within this body itself—a revolution within a revo- 
lution. Another paper treats of German emigration to all parts of 
the world, and enumerates the benetits for which foreign nations 
are indebted to the skill and enterprise of men of Teutonic 
race, such as the introduction by a German of the coffee-plant into 
Costa Rica. In a notice of Taine’s L’ancien régime, Protessor von 
Sybel points out how fully his own views respecting the French 
Hevolution are contirmed by the researches of the later writer; 
and Theodor Storm contributes a pleasing novelette entitled 
“ Kekenhoif.” 

The most interesting article in the 2ussian Review (19) is a full 
description of the government of Baku on the western coast of 
the Caspian Sea, with copious historical, ethnographical, and phy- 
sical details. Herr Matthiii’s statistical account of the Russian 
woollen trade and manufacture is continued ; and there is a report 


| of the Anthropological Exhibition at Moscow, which seems to 
those German students for whom Mr. Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader | 


| 
| 


have included an interesting section of prehistoric archzevlogy. 


(19) Russische Revue: Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. 
Herausgegeben von C. Réttger. Jahrg. viii. Hft. 9. St. Petersburg : 
Schmitzdorff. London: Siegle. 
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Tniversities, Sandhurst, Wooiwich, the Civil Service, and ail Competitive Examinations. A 
few Vv “acancies in September. 

for COM- 


TO, MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES 

TITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) has a 
few V2 ACANCIES. ‘Terms on application and references.—Manor House, Newton Valence, 
Alton, Hants.. 


(PHE Rey. R. BARTON LEACH, late Scholar and Hulmeian 

Exhibitioner of B.N. Coll., Oxford, and Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Radley, w 7 to 
meet witha GENTLEMAN'S SON. aged Nine, to EDUCATE with his own Boy. The two 
will be educated with a view, if practicabie, to obtain a Foundation Scholarship at a Public 
School. German end French included. Terms, £105 a year; if a Pony be kept, £125.— 
Address, Sutton Montis Rectory, Castle Cary, Somerset. 


Downing Street, London : October 10, 1879. 


THE CROWN AGENTS for the COLONIES are prepared to 
lications from Candidates for the following appointments on the staff of the 

am — in DEMERARA, British Guiana : 

ER. Salary, £500 per annum, with an allowance of £100 a year fora house. 

Mathematics is required, and the person selected will have to leave for 


receive 
QUEEN'S COL. 

SECOND MAS 
A good know wg « 
the ly 

TWO SISTANT- MASTERS. Salary, £400 2 year. One of these Masters must be 
qualified teach French, German, and Ciassies ; and the other Science and Mathematics. 
Both me ake a knowledge of Drawing, and a preference will be given to holders of Schoo! 
Art Certificates. 

Candidates for the above appointments must be Graduates of some University in the U: nited 
Kingdom, and unmarried. First-Class Passages — England to Demerara will, under 
certain conditions, be provided at Government expen 

Applications, stating age and accompanied by copies ‘of Testimonials (not originals), will be 
rece. ved up to the 20th instant. 


Li .—A MARRIED SOLICITOR, in good practice, in an 


agricultural tow n an. _Yorksh! re, has a VACANCY for an Pe PUPIL, to 


RESIDENT “PU PI L WANTED.—An ARCHITECT and 
SURVEYOR, holding a public appointment, can receive a RESIDENT PUPIL for 
private study. The special and exceptional advantages offered are those of acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of the profession through personal direction and guidance, and, consequently, 
a qualification for a salaried engagement at an earlier period than is usual. Premium moderate 
and inclusive-—Address, B., 69 Elm Park, Brixton, S.W. 


I: DITOR WANTED, for a Provincial MORNING PAPER. 
Must_be an able and Writer, and_of thoroughly Liberal principles. 
Address, R. B., care of C. Mitcheil & Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
full particulars of experience, age, and salary. 


A LITERARY MAN, Clergyman, or Student, may find a most 
desirable HOME in the Waratie ofa ‘Gentioman, resident in one of the best Squares near 
the British Museum.—Apply, by letter only, to H. J.. Mr. Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, Strand, 


Be ARD in FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, for YOUNG 

JADIES os tare TLEMEN, in the FAMILY of a PHYSICIAN. The Lady has 
resided in the best London families for Thirteen vears. English, French, Latin. New Piano 
in the honse. English table. —Address, 23 Bleichstrasse, Frankfort-on-the- Main. 


N [ OST COMFORTABLE HOME for a LA ADY or TWO 
SISTERS. Large country honse in o favourite neighbourhood. Most desirable for 
those wishing to live in good style. —Address, J. J.Y., Otterbourne Touse, Winchester. 
O LET, FU RNISHED, a charming VILLA, in North 
Devon, surromnded by Hunting, F “ching, and Shooting. Beautiful views; with a large 
Garden sloping to the south. Gas and other conveniences. A “centre for Clovell: Bideford, 
Westward ae !, Ilfracombe, &c. &c. For terms, apply to Mr. CHARLES Dok, 


‘orrington, 
North Devon 
M ANCHESTER CORPORATION CONSOLIDATED 


The CORPORATION of M eT are prepared to receive TENDERS for an issue 
of the above STOCK to the extent of £250 

The CORPORATION CONSOLIDATED STOCK is by Act of 
liament (35 & 36 Vict., cap. 31) made a “charge upon the City Rate, and all landed — 
property vested in or belonging to the Corporation or which may be acquired by them. 

The City Rate is not limited in amount, and the security for this Stock is. therefore, not only 
the whole of the property vested in or belonging to the Corporation, including the Gas and 
Water Works, but in fact the whole of the property within the City of Manchester, the rateable 
annual value of which now exceeds 2{ millions sterling. 


Sealed Tenders, addressed to The Consolidated Stock Town Man- 


C., giving 


5 be given. 
7 She Stock will be issued free of all charges and expenses, and will carry Arana ys payable half- 


yearly, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, , 

Interest on the total amount - 8 Stock (calculated from the date or dates of payment) 
will be payable on the 24th June 

The Finance have to fix the 
on every £100 of Stock, below which no tender will be aece: 

Payment will be required to be made to the City a i as follows : one half on the 18th 
pong ember and the other half on the 5th ber next. Persons whose tenders are accept 

an, if they so desire, pay the whole amount in full on the first named or any subsequent date 
ha p to the 5th December, and interest at 4 per cent. will be allowed. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a Jarger bree rs of Stock than that pro pesposed to be 
issued at or above the minimum price, the Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro rata diminution. 

Printed Forms of Fate can be obtained at the Office of the of atthe Town 
Tall, but no specific Form is absolutely required. oe 
By Order, 


Town Hall, Manchester, October 17, 1879. 


ice of the new issue at £104 10s, 


JOS. HERON, Town Clerk. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
- Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NOBTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 
OFFICE Is LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Lite 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1873) £2,391,000, 
Insurances effeeted in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


PHaniIx FIRE Cs. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, se 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACOIDENTS DAILY!!! 
CIDENTS OF ALL KIN vided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS ASSURANCE Garad Y. the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £214,000. '£1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at pkey Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zealani 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for ag 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cation. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
in 1833. 


| AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Iizap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ieekey, — Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
ng Kon, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall t below £100, 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
Ats = cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be reeeived on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effec ted in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
ean other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established: Suites of 
Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 

own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. able- 
d'hote daily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Ltracombe, for 1 
Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


CATALOGUE, New Edition, Tlustrated, and de- 


seribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarde 


Rooms. 


rded free _ application to 
Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


M A I G 
Series of large PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, Permanent Carbon Photo- 
, 23. x 17. mounted on Cardboard, 34 x 25, with printed title, ready for framing, 21s. each. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of India just added; a fine Series of Nepal, Japan, Spain, Portugal, 
Egypt, Cyprus, Yosemite Valley,and other Places, English and Foreign. Lists on application. 
Collections of Photographs completed, cleaned, mounted, titled, and put into order, and 
bound into convenient volumes, or porttolioed. 
Amateurs’ Negatives printed in Silver or Carbon. Portraits enlarged, coloured, and framed. 
Carte and Cabimet Portraits of Celebrities. 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE 


DDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 18 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
beral. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for “ee po Large, useful to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms. and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. blished 1362. 


EWELS, BRACELETS, BROOCHES, PLATE, &e. 
SALES by AUCTION Five Days Next 


WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &c. 
SALES by AUCTION Five Days Next Week. 
LARGE OR SMALL CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED DAILY. 
DEBENHAM, STORR, & Mant, King. Covent Garden, 


SILK MERCERY, Woollen Goods, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Apparel, Officers’ Uniforms, Guns. Seaisking, Sables, Laces, Furniture, Carpets, 


FIVE DAYS’ SALE Next Week. 
LARGE OR SMALL CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED DAILY. 
DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS, Apetion Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, 


Q VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
der Contract for the conveyan aaa tiie to the Medi 


Un 
Jaren, and Australia. The Peninsular vad On ental Nav 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, Cockepur Street, S.W. 


G A R D N E R Ss. 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 

TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 

DINNER SERVICES. TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF THE 
BEST CRYSTAL. . d. 
Stem G 6 

6 
0 
0 

0 


Fern 


Coloured Lithogra, Sheets of Dinner W Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must. 


GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Me. ERASMUS WILSON, 
Writes in the “Journal of Medicine,” 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
Toot the nicest and most careful menufesturs, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 


Skin.” 
493 


F. R. 8. 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 18, 1879. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
= (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in 1-oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a Lng ~ fae- | 


of used for the 2-oz. in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the } and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS, W. D. & 
MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 


SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength and 
weight are restored and maintained, and the appetite 
improved, by the Food known 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 
twenty — recognized by the Medical Profession as 
a NECESSARY FOoD for persons a a ten- 
dency to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 
everywhere, from whem Pamphlets, containing 
particulars and Medical ‘Testimonials, may 
obtained, gratis, on application. 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 
South Scarborough, writes : “I have seen their beneficial effect for 
cases of Consumption, Axthinas Coughs, Colds, &c., they give instant relief.” Sold by 
Drugzgists, at ls. 1)d. and 2s. 9d. per bo 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. Fresh 
Copies of every recent Work of general interest are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 
Subscription, One Guinea_per —k and upwards, according to the number of volumes 
. Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied on 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. _ This Catalogue 
contains The Life of the Prince Consort, Fanny Kemble's Recollections, Mrs. Brassey’ 's Voyage 
Round the World, bene Life of Charles Kingsley, Life of Mrs. Jameson, Seeley’s Life and 
Times of Stein, Hooker's ‘Tour in Morocco, Dixon's Royal Windsor, Impressions of Theo- 
hrastus Such, Paul Faber, by George Macdonald ; John Caldigate, by Anthony Trollope ; 
nder One Roof, by James Payn; and more than Three Thousand other Po lar Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Aduantone. and the her Class of 
aietien, at the lowest current prices, and is eopeeially, commended to the attention of Libra- 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large publishers of modern Books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
‘with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCH ESTER R LIBRAR 
BARTON AKCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Sokesee. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


| EDINBURGH 


REVIEW for 
was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, GERMANY SINCE THE PEACE OF FRANKFORT. 
2. MOZART. 
8 THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR. 
4. SPEDDING’S LIFE OF BACON, 
5. THE CIVIL ENGINEERS OF BRITAIN. 
6. THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU. 
7. FROUDE’S CZ3AR. 
8. THE CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW 
9. THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
10. AFGHANISTAN, 
London, LonGMANS and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C, BLack. 


QUARTERLY 


OCTOBER, 


REVIEW, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS. 
2. THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
3. ALBERT DURER. 
4, THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
5. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA. 
6. FROUDE’S CESAR. 
7. THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
8 HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 
9. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
10. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. OCXCVI., 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 


No. XVIL, 6s. 


for OCTOBER 1879. 
PREACHING AND OTHER MATTERS IN ROME IN 1879. 
8. HUGH OF LINCOLN. 


THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES AND GEORGE IV.—(Concluded.). 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
THE WORKS AND FAITH OF PHEIDIAS, 


. SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF INVALIDS. 


DIOCESAN SYNOD, OR CONFERENCE, OR BOTH ? 
THE BURIALS QUESTION: MR. MARTEN’S ACT. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS ON THE REAL PRESENCE. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
SpoTriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


REVIEW 


THE S SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
10, 7a 7 i 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Ottice, 33 Southampton Street, 


ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1880, now ready, 6d. Containing 
Voice of the Stars—Weather Predictions—A Hierog] ic, &e. Zadkiel foretold the 
Afghan War, the Severe Winter and Cold 


" London : Covstys & Co., 3 York Street, Covent Garden. 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. WHY NOT? 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
FOR EIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 
a with reference to the Depression of Trade. By Tuomas 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 


bo 
8. 
Key, with Additional Exercises .. soeeee 1 
2 
3 
4 


Higher English Grammar ...... 

Companion to the Higher Grammar 

English Composition and 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. price Two Guineas, 


EMORIALS of the CIVIL WAR between KING 
CHARLES I. and the PARLIAMENT of ENGLAND as it affected Here- 
fordshire and the Adjacent Counties. By the late Rev. Jonny Wesp, M.A. F.S.A, 
F.R.S.L. Rector of Tretire, Herefordshire ; edited and completed by the Rev. T. W. 
Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. Vicar of Hardwick, Herefordshire. With an Appendix of 
Documents and numerous I!lustrations. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
fe POEM of the CID; a Translation from the Spanish, 
arith 


h Notes. JoHN Ormspy, Author of “Autumn 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY of 


PANTHEISM. In Two Volumes. Vol. II. now ready, 12s. 6d.: From the 
Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press ON VOL. I.: “Interesting and well written.”—Jnquirer. 
“ There is something attractive in this book.”"—Spectator. “The volume closes with an inter- 
esting sketch of Vanini.”_F.raminer. “The section alone on Lucilio Vanini deserves to be 
noted as exceptionally original." Westminster Review. 


DEACON & CO., 21 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
POEMS. By Wittram Franx Surru, M.B., late Physician to 
of Medicine, 


the Sheffield Infirmary. Second boon a Lecture on the History 
and a Biographical Memoir, by Dr. Pyz SMITH 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE WESTMI 


Now ready, 6s. 


No. CXII. OCTOBER 1879. 
CONTENTS: 

THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 

THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

CAVOUR AND LA MARMORA. 

THE BOHEMIANS AND SLOVAKS, 

PRINCE BISMARCK. 

LORD BROUGHAM. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology—2. &e.—3. Science— 


4. History and Biography—. Belles-Lettres—6. Miscellanea, 
London: TrRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


NSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


NEW BUILDING for the 8. P. C. K.—See THE BUILDER; 


; Lift . with View— Art and Commerce in 
Conflict—Morals and Manners of the Stage—Art Ad 1 Moote 


Waltham Abbey, fully Ill d ting-Shei 


Hall—Help the Girls—Wood-carving School, &c. 4d.; by post, aa 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Ready at the end of October, fep. 4to. fancy cover, Is,; by post, Fourteen Stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


THE STAGE DOOR: 
STORIES BY THOSE WHO ENTER IT. 
Edited by CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 


CONTENTS : 
A PROLOGUE. By the Eprror. 
THE STAGE DOOR KEEPER. By CLEMENT W. ScorTT. 
THE BROKEN NECKLACE: a Love Story. By MARIE BANCROFT. 
MY FIRST “READING.” By Henry Irvina. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By WALTER Lacy. 
JOHN CAMPBELL: a True Story of a Benefit. By HENry NEVILLE. 
THE STORY OF A GOOD GOBLIN, By E. L. BLaxcuarp 
LANDLADIES. By H. J. Byroy. 
HOW I PLAYED PRINCE ALFRED. By W. Terniss. 
A NIGHT WITH KOTZEBUE. By J. PALGRAVE SLuPson. 
OUR LITTLE WORLD. By Jonn HOLLINGSHEAD. 
THE PHANTOM THEATRE. By RoBert REECE. 
BENEFITS. By BrovuGu. 
OUR DOUBLES. By S. B. Bascrorr. 
THE WAIL OF A BANNER-BEARER. By ARTHUR MATTHISOX. 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. By W. S. GILBERT. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CUSTOMER. By J. L. TooLe. 
MY ANTI-CLIMAX. By J. Asupy STERRY. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. By KATE McNROE. 
EARLY EXPERIENCES. By THomas THORNE. 
AN ADVENTURE IN A CAR. By Mrs. Jonn Woop. 
OUR SCHOOL THEATRE. By FRANK MARSHALL. 
A PAINFUL PREDICAMENT EXPERIENCED BY GEORGE 
GROSSMITH, JUN. 
A WRESTLING MATCH. By Barry SULLIVAN. 
BOHEME: a French Song. By HERMAN MERIVALE. 
MY FIRST ENGAGEMENT. By CHARLES WARNER. 
A DOG'S TALE. By Joun Hire. 
MY DEBUT AS OPHELIA. By HeyrreTTa Hopson. 
XAROLLA : a Circus Story. By ALFRED THOMPSON. 
AN EPILOGUE. By H. SaviLe CLARKE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, seeaewas, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Now ready, 1 vol. Svo. 15s. | 


THE MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 
“ A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady Wes 


sent home, so full are they o! the enthusiasm and good humour which enabled her to 
the s unny, and endure the cloudy, side of her wanderings that her book is most ag: 


it has this’ special merit, that it brings clea arly be‘ore us a number of the great people of furmer 
day's, many of whom now belong —_ to history, royal and imperial personages, whose inti: 
mate acquaintance the traveller's rank enabled her to make.”"—Athenawn. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


_ of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story has merit, and is decidedly interesting."’— Post. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Srenver, 
Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Novel-readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book."’—_1thenceum. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘* A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


. of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart,” 


&e. 3 vols. [October 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionen & BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 
Plates, will be ready on October 20, price 21s. 


TIARRISON, PALL MALL. 


TRUBNER & LIST. 
MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, and HOW to USE THEM. By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
Art-Master of Marlborough College; Author of “ Principles of Ornamental 
Art,” “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” ‘Suggestions in Floral Design,” &c. 
Imperial 16mo, with 56 Illustrations, pp. xv.—152, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ready. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SAN- 
SKRIT WRITERS. With an Introduction, Prose Versions, and Parallel 
Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Muir, C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 
Post 8vo. pp. xliv.—376, cloth, 14s. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. By 
EpwarD WILLIAM LANE, Hon. Doctor of Literature, Leyden ; Correspondent 
of the Institute of France ; Hon. Member of the German Oriental Society, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, &c.; Translator of ‘“‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights” * Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with an Introduction by STANLEY LANE PooLe. Post 
8vo. pp. cxii.—172, cloth, 9s. 


PROTECTION and BAD TIMES; with 


Special Reference to the Political Economy of English Colonization. By 
GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of ‘* New Homes 
for the Old Country.” Demy 8vo. pp. xii.—376, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, 


considered in its bearing upon Modern a Science, and Religion. 
By J. P. B. Crown 8vo. pp. 155, cloth, 3s. 


ON MR. SPENCER'S FORMULA of 


EVOLUTION, as an Exhanstive Statement of the Changes of the Universe. 
By Maccotm GurHrik. Followed by a Résumé of the most important 
Criticisms of Spencer’s First Principles. Crown 8vo. pp. 280, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of DR. ROBERT BLAKEY, 


Professor of Logic and es Queen’s College, Belfast. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry MILtER, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of England), 
Hammersmith. Post ‘on. pp. X.—252, cloth, 5s. 


NEARLY READY. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 
a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monrer WILLIAms, D.C.L., 
Hen. LL.D. of the University of Calcutta, Hon. Member of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third eae revised and augmented by considerable additions, with 
Illustrations and a Map, post 8vo. pp. vi.—368, cloth, 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 


Grorce Henry Lewes. Third Series. Vol. II. demy 8vo. 
PROBLEM THE SECOND.—Mind as a Function of the Organism. 
PROBLEM THE THIRD.—The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. 
PROBLEM THE FOURTH.—The Sphere of Thought and Logic of Signs. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


VOLUME X. (G.—GOT) 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


WiLL BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Next week will be published, 2 vols. small 8vo. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY: 


Reformed by Order of the Holy C&cumenical Council 
of Trent: 


Published by Order of Pope ST. PIUS V.; and Revised by CLEMENT VIII. an@ 
URBAN VIIL; 


TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICES SINCE GRANTED. 
Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN, Marquess of BUTE, K.T. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 


SISTER. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: 


A Story of Two Generations. 
By ALLAN MUIR. 


. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE “A.D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 


of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BuRNAND, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. [Next week 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Esme Scorv- 


STEVENSON. Demy 8vo. with Mapand Illustrations. [Neat week. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADISTS. 


Large crown 8té. Forming New Volume of the New and Uniform Edition of 
Joun Mortey’s Works. (Next week, 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


COUSIN HEN RY. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE PARSON o’ DUMFORD. By Gzorce 


MANVILLE FENN. 38 vols. 


“ This is a capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least ‘bumptious’ of 
muscular clerics whom it has been our lot to encounter in print.”"—Standard. 
“*The Parson o’ Dumford ’ is well worth reading.” —/Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ It is a striking story, told with much power, and the interest is throughout ined.’’ 
Bull. 
be kel duced her ble tales of manufacturing life in the northern 
Pie Bs districts, there has never appeared any work of fiction i in which the author 
has more_thoroug' appreciated and depicted the in than Mr. George 
Manville Fenn in his latest novel, ‘ The Parson 0° Dumfo Mile catacses e best thing that can 
said in conclusion is to advise everybody to read * The Parson o’ Dumford’ for pimnngl or 
f Mr. Fenn has written good novels before, but this one surpasses preyious m7 yi 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
CO SUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


Diseases of ae] Respiratory Organs, with their Specific ‘Treatment by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
an 
J. W. Ko“cxMasy, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 495 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing, large post 8vo. with numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 

Editor of the “ Afrien” Volume in Stanford's Compendium of and Travel,” 
late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African E xpedition. 

The major portion of this, probably the last literary work upon which the late 

Mr. Keith Johnston was engaged, was in type and revised by him before he icft 

England, and the remainder of the MS, he forwarded from Zanzibar. 


éustain the author's great reputation. 


Next week, Second Edition, crown Svo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM 
THE TIME OF THE GREEKS To THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of The Fairy-land of Tables for the Use of Junior 


FOR THE 


“In the present —— é have eatenromed to supply many important omissions, especially 
as regard und,’ whic i m before entirely neglected, and to which a new gn 
XXX. isn also, at th on ot Mr. Darwin, added several! | 
upon the Botany of tl xe Nineteenth Century. + besides many minor addit’ons, I have 
given, in a new jinal chapter,some of the latest adv im science."—£xtract from Preface. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S., J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S., R. STRACHAN, 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A., G. J. SYMONS, F.RB.S., 
and R, H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


@ “The Sc'‘c enre of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive the 
esignation o1 > mi odern.” a renovation dates from the proposal to employ teiegraphy in the 
transmission of meteorological observations, which proposal! was realized hardly more than a 

uarter of a century ago. “The diffusion of this know ledge. however, is slow ; and it appeurs to 

e Council of the “Meteorolog ical Society that a set of Lectures e xpl lanatory of modern views, 
and showing how the stock of knowledge of an older dute may be thereby illustrated, would, in 
the present condition of tue science, be well timed.” —Z.ctruct from Preface. 


Ready, fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY; 


Or, Pictures of the Human Body. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE 
HUNDRED SEPARATE FIGURES. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the London School Board; Author of the, Fazeclagieal Sections of 
“Simple Lessons for Home Use, 


Ready, crown folio, containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14, price 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


CONTENTS 
WORLD, MERCATOR. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


INDIA. 
AFRICA, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


EUROPE. = 
ENGLAND AND WALES. — 
SCOTLAND. NADA. 
IRELAND. SOUTH AMERICA, 
SIA. AUSTRALIA. 
HOLY LAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
Ready, large post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


GEOLOGICAL GLOSSARY 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By the late THOMAS OLDHAM, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Formerly Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 


Edited by R. D. OLDHAM, 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 


Ready, scale, 3,000 feet to 1 inch; size, 11 inches by 40, folded, in wrapper, 4s. 


A GEOLOGICAL SECTION, 


Showing the Order of Superposition and Approximate 
Maximum Thickness of Sedimentary Strata 
in the British Islands. 


By JAMES B. JORDAN, of the Mining Record Office. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


The whole | 
work has, since his death, been carefully gone over, and it is hoped will be found to 


| 
| 


| C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER is now ready, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
INDIA’S NEEDS AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IV. Rugby. 
THE MAID OF SONG: a Poem. By TromAs Gornpon ITAKE. 
WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 


THE ‘are OF A LIE. By R. Locis STEVENSON, Author of “ Travels with 
a m &e. 

. GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 

REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 

WHAT DOES HOME RULE MEAN? By A Hoxr-Rvc.Le M.P. 

9. TIARDY'S NOVELS. 

19. CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK? 

SELECTED BOOKS, 


| 


No 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


GrorGr Menrprrn, Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown Svo. cloth. 


} 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
| 
| 


PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM: 


a Life. By T. W. ALLies, M.A. 


the Result of 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Hon. 
Member of the New Zealand Institute. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. Il.—Mind in Disease. 


REVIEWS and DISCUSSIONS, Literary, 


Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon. By JAMES SPEDDING. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. By Sir Toomas Watson, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A CONSUL’S MANUAL and SHIPOWNE 


and SHIPMASTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
ABROAD. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; a 
Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish; Tables of Money, Weights, and Measures of the Principal Commer- 
cial Nations, and their equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of 
Consular and Notarial Acts, Compiled by L. JoreL, of Her Majesty’s Consular 
Service. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josrrn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Anthor of “‘ The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wmow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joun Braicar, M.P. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
poli- 


“ The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal-minded 
r. Kay is always just, and, although he is enthusiastic, hi e is 


ER’S 


in their TRANSACTIONS 


cian Veare bound admit. aiter a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's work, that we 


to subtract from it. 
—Academy. 


cent rate.” 


UTOPIAS ; or, Schemes of Social Improve- 


ment. From Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By the Rev. M. KaurMANN, 
Author of “Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OFF the SKELLIGS: a Novel. By Jean 


IncEtow. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


“In this single-volume form the novel will be most welcome to many readers, and may find 
its way to the shelves of family libraries where otherwise it would not have been seen; and 
where it is seen and read it will be enjoyed, for the tale is breezy, healthy, and full of good 
teaching without any preaching,’’—Scotsman. 


RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MeEapows Taytor, Author of ** Tara,” ‘‘ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 63. 


“Tn its present one-volume form it will be accessible to many readers who could not have 
seen ag "wise, and they. will be delighted. It is fiction of a far higher character than that 
generally tor 


GUIENNE: Notes of an Autumn Tour. 


ALGERNON TAYLOR. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE GIRDLE LEGEND of PRATO. By 


the Rev. Ropert CHARLES JENKINS, Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the DORSET 


DIALECT. By WILLIAM BARNES. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ To the lover of nature in her sweetest aspects there is a charm in the poet Cieket, 
Mr. Barnes is unquestionably the greatest English pastoral poet.""—A thence: 


By 


THE BROOK: a Poem. By Sopura Lypia 


Watters, Anthor of “A Dreamer’s Sketch Book,” &c, Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Tt is pleasant to turn to the grace of feeling and expression which are to be found in some 
of Miss W alters’s verses." —Saturday Review. 


GOTTLOB ET CETERA. By Wrt1am Youn, 


Author of “‘ Songs of Béranger.” Small crown gvo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUI, & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand. 


(C\ATHARIN E 


WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. 
BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and One of the Six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. With 2 Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 

“* The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and with deep interest. 
essevens It is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, still more 
difficult to get through it without emotion........ We commend the volume 
to those who knew Catharine and Craufurd Tait as one which will bring 
back to their minds recollections of their characters as true as the recoliec- 
tions of the faces-brought back by the two excellent portraits which adorn 
the book ; while to those who knew them not, we commend it as containing 
the record of two noble Christian lives, which it will be a pleasure to them 
to contemplate and an advantage to emulate.”—7Zimes. 


RIDE in EGYPT, from Sioot to Luxor, 


in 1879; with Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nile 
Valley ; and some Account of the various Ways of making the Voyage 
outand home. By the Rev. W.J. Lorriz. Crowu 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. [This day. 
The Times says : “ We prophesy that Mr. Loftie’s little book will accom - 
pany many a traveller on the Nile in the coming winters.” 


A 


FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME now ready. 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


Authorized Translation. 8vo. 6s. 
Vols. I., II. Each 12s, 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. Svo. 


[NORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


Roscok, F.R.S., and Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., of Owens College, 
Manchester. With Illustrations, &c. 


Vol. I, THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s, 
Vol. II. Part 1. METALS, 18s, 
Vol. II. Part 2. METALS. 18s, [This day. 


“There can be little doubt that, when completed, it will be the most 
valuable student’s manual on chemistry before the public, and that not 
merely as being brought up to date by the introduction of recent discoveries 
and improvements, but equally, if not more so, on account of the scholarly 
way in which the subject-matter has been treated.”—Saturday Review. 


[PEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


MicHAEL Foster, M.D.,F.R.S. Third Edition, revised, 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 21s, (Just ready. 
“ One of the best text-books on Physiology extant.”—Zancet. 


JRLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Lanpavrr. 


The Authorized English Edition, by James TayLor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fep. 8vo. with Lilustrations, 4s. 6d. 
(This day. 


ORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1858-79, S8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. [This day. 


AT 
N 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EUROPEANS,” &c. 


‘THE MADONNA of the FUTURE, and 


other Tales, By Henny JAMEs, Jun. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. Freemay, 


D.C.L, Third Series, 8yo. 12s. (First and Second Series, each 10s. 6d.) 
(This day. 


ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By 
A. MARSHALL, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and Mary 
PaLey MARSHALL, Lecturer in University College, Bristol. Extra fo 
8vo. 2s. 6d. (This day. 


QGTUDIES on FERMENTATION. — The 


Diseases of Beer: their Causes and the means of Preventing them. By 
L. Pasreur. A Translation of ‘“* Etudes sur la Biére,” with Notes, Illus- 
trations, &c, By F, FAULKNER and D, C. Rops, B.A. 8vo. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS 


of ENGLAND. By A. Rumer. With Introduction by Dean Howson, 
and 150 Illustrations by A. Rumer. Cheaper Issue, 8vo. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


(SAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Vol. TV. REFORMATION TIMES. By Cuartorre M. Yoncr. Extra 


fep. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


LESSONS in BOOKKEEPING. 


By J. THORNTON. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. {This day. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By 


VINCENT and T. G. Dickson. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. (Next week, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


and CRAUFURD TAIT, 


| MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AGAMEMNON: Translated from 


ZZschylus. By the Earl of CARNARVON. Small 8vo. 63, 


THE BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES 


. VALLEY ; with some Account of the Arabs and their Horses. By Lady 
ANNE BLUNT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE SATSUMA REBELLION: an Episode 


of Modern Japanese History. By AvGustrusH. Mounsry, H.B.M. Secretary 
of Legation at Athens. and recently Secretary of Legation in Japan, Crown 
‘ 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION of the 


SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged and Edited by 
Joun M. Fouurer, M.A., Viear of Bexiey. (To be completed in 6 volumes.) 
Vols. I. and IL. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES among the 


LAKES and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN and CENTRAL AFRICA. By 
J. Freperic Evron, late H.M. Consul in Mozambique. Edited by H. B. 
CorreriLL. Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


LECTURES on the RISE and DEVELOP- 
MENT of MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at the Royal 


Academy. By Sir G. GILBERT Scott, R.A, 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 450 
Illustrations, 42s. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 


English Blank Verse. BooksI.—XII. Ly General G. A. ScHoMBERG, C.B. 
8vo. 12s. 


THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. New 
Edition, Edited by SAMUEL Bmcn, LL.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. with 500 
Illustrations, £4 4s. 


GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. 


Dy the Right Hon. W. E. Gtapsrone, M.P. Small 8vo. each 2s. 6d. (To be 
completed in 7 vois.) 

Vol. I.- The Throne and the Prince Consort, the Cabinet and Constitution. 
Vol. I11.—Personal and Literary. Vol. I[I.—Historical and Speculative. 
Vol. 1V.—Foreign. Vols. V. and VI.—Ecclesiastical, Vol. VII.—Miscel- 
laneous. 


THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLEs Sr. JOHN. 
New and Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo. with 70 Illustrations, lis. 


HISTORY of EGYPT UNDER the 


PHARAOHS. Derived entirely from Monuments, With a Memoir on the 
Exodus of the Israelites, By Dr. HENRY Brucscy. Translated by H. DanBy 
SeYMoUR and Smiru, B.A. 2 vols. Svo. with Maps, 30s. 


THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA. By GeorGcE Dennis. New Edition, revised and enlarged so 
as to incorporate all the most recent Discoveries, 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 
Maps and 200 Illustrations, 42s, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT; with Life and Introductions. By 
Cuas. H. MippLeTON, B.A. Medium 8vo. with 12 Plates, 3ls. 6d. 


BRITISH BURMA and ITS PEOPLE: 


Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain C. J. 
Forses, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Crown 8yo. 
price 10s, 6d, 


THE CATHEDRAL: its Necessary Place in 


the Life and Work of the Church. By the Bishop of Truro. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION: an Unsci- 


entific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. Gm. Prefaced by a 
Brief and Popular History of the Methods employed to Discover the Sun’s 
Distance from the Earth. By Davip GILL. Crown 8vo. with Map, 9s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (Baker of Thurso), 
Geologist and Botanist. By SamceL Smies, LL.D., Author of the “Life of a 
Scotch Naturalist.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 40 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By the Bishop of 
Derry. Second Kdition, revised and greatly enlarged, 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE of ST. HUGH of AVALON, Bishop of 


Lincoln ; with some Account of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. By 
Rev. G. G. Perry, Rector of Waddington, and Hon. Canon of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. ay 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S -ANNOUNCEMEN TS. 


BY H. H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE METTERNICH. Edited by his Son, 


Prince METTERNICH. Translated by Mrs. ROBINA NAPIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 30s. 
BY THE HON. EVELYN ASULEY, M.P. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries and 


Correspondence. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Duncker, 
by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., D.C.L. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


The Third Vclume, containing an Account of the Fall of Assyria, the Overthrow and Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the 
Babylonian and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries and criticism upon the history of the Kine: 
of Judah and Israel, and enables us to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on Zgypt and Lydia with what is known from 


original sources. 
BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE OLD REGIME: Courts, Salons, and Theatres. By Caruertne Cnar.orve. 


a JACKSON, Author of “ Old Paris: its Court and pre Salons.” With Portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
me du Barry, Mademoiselle Clairon. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND; being Selections from the Papers of 


the late MonTImMER lf Edited by TOM TAYLOR, and with Notes io FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
. BY DR. ATCHERLY. 
A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Rowtanp J. Arcuerty. Demy 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL kept during a SECOND TOUR in EUROPE. By the Suan of Persia, 


and rendered into English by Geneeal SCHINDLER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
BY CAPTAIN RAIKES. 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. 


By Captain G. A. RAIKES, Author of the “ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,” &c. Second Volume, demy 8vo. with 52 
Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. 
BY WILLIAM JONES, 


PRECIOUS STONES: their Histories and Mysteries. By Wituram Jonss, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. 
BY R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. An entirely New Edition 


in large type, with 32 Illustrations especially etn for this Edition by George Pearson from Originals by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, ani’ 
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